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BRITISH JUSTICE. 


Tn an address to his followers recently 
delivered, Mr. Walker, the official spokes- 
man of the licensed victuallers in London, 
declared that he and his friends had no objec- 
tion to a reform of the liquor tratiic, if such 
reform were carried out according to the 
traditions of British justice. The address in 
question was in the main a diatribe against 
the injustice of the proposed Veto Bill. It 
is, therefore, worth while enquiring, first, 
exactly in what the Liquor ‘Traffic Local 
Control Bill proposes to change the law ; and, 
secondly, whether such change is in accord- 
ance with the traditions of British justice. 

1, The law as to the renewal of licences is 
very clearly laid down in the historic decision 
in Sharp v. Wakefield, and may (for the 
purposes of this discussion) be summarised as 
follows :— 

(a) A renewal of a licence is a new licence, 

(b) The same considerations that deter- 

mine the justices in granting or re- 
fusing a new licence are those which 
should determine them in the grant- 
ing or refusing a renewal. 


(c) The “wants of the neighbourhood ” 
should be such a determining reason 
for such renewal or refusal. 

(d) The decision lies in the discretion of 
the justices ; and this discretion must 
be judicially exercised. 

The L.T.L.C. Bill proposes absolutely no 
change in the principle of the law, which has 
been unchanged since the days of Edward 
VI., and may be said briefly to be this : that 
the requirements of the community are to 
determine the number of licensed houses. It 
only proposes to alter the machinery or pro- 
cedure by which the said requirements shall 
be ascertained, and substitutes for the dis- 
cretion of the justices, judicially exercised— 
a@ means that experience has shown to be 
ineffective — the taking of a poll of the 
inhabitants interested in the proposed grant. 
If a two-thirds majority decide against the 
proposed grants, the grants shall not be 
made, The constitutionally-expressed opinion 
of an overwhelming majority of those in- 
habiting the neighbourhood is to be held the 
best evidence of its requirements. In other 
words, the licensing laws are to remain after 
the passing of the Act exactly as they are 
now. The discretionary powers of the 
justices are to be unaffected in all except 
this: that should that section of the com- 
munity in whose interest their discretion is 
exercised afford a formal and conclusive 
reason why that discretion should be exer- 
cised in one direction, the justices are to 
be relieved of the onus of deciding, since the 
occasion for their doing so is removed. 

2. The next question is this: Is the pro- 
posed reform in harmony with the traditions of 
British justice? The answer is legally simple. 
Sharp v. Wakefield has decided for ever that 
there is no property in a licence, and justice 
hardly calls upon us to compensate for the 
confiscation of what does not exist. 

But we shall be told that this is a narrow 
way of looking at the matter. Broadly 
speaking, there can be no question that, should 
the Bill become law, many hundreds of 
licensed houses will be closed, and the pro- 
prietors and the licensed occupiers put to 
considerable loss through the sudden depriva- 
tion of a means of profit and occupation. 
And the ruin, partial or total, of these men 
seems, at first sight and in the mass, like an 
act of cruelty and injustice. 

First, it is worth remarking that, up to the 


time of such deprivation, the people in question 
will have been enjoying a monopoly, the profits 
from which bear no proportion at all to the 
very moderate sum they pay for the privilege. 
Secondly, the decision in Sharp v. Wakefield 
was given in 1891, so that no mistake can 
have been made as to the legal position since 
then. Finally, the proposed Bill gives three 
years’ grace before the local decision to close 
is enforced. For at least six years, therefore, 
the liquor interest will have been acting with 
its eyes open. And we have it in a recent law 
case that the ejection of a publican without 
compensation for his loss of occupation is a 
common practice of the owners of tied houses. 
Tho injustice, therefore, in the main, narrows 
itself down to this: that a great many brewers 
and capitalists have been for years investing 
money in the liquor trade under the erroneous 
supposition that a licence was a freehold; 
and to dispossess them too suddenly of 
what they do not own is, if not strictly 
unjust, at all events, impolitic, from the 
fact that a large number will consider it 
unjust. 

It must be remembered that this 
is not the first traffic or profession that 
the community has drastically dealt 
with in its own interest; and there are 
precedents for treating the matter of 
a reform far less tenderly than is pro- 
posed now. The owners of the rotten 
boroughs received not a penny compensation, 
although, when the first Reform Bill was 
introduced in the House of Lords, fifty years 
before Lord Grey's was passed, it was pro- 
p2sed to compensate them at the rate of some 
£20,000 apiece. Again, when slavery was 
abolished, the owners of slaves were very 
insufficiently c:mpensated with twenty mil- 
lions ; but the slave-traders—those who were 
engaged in the traffic in slaves—were not 
compensated at all, and their ruin was final 
and irremediable. The abolition of prize- 
fighting and cockpits, of the gambling hells 
and card-rooms, was effected to the utter 
ruin of the parties to whom their perfectly 
legal undertaking of such enterprises had 
brought large profits, and effected without a 
penny being paid in compensation. 

Take, too, the Factory Acts ; the regula- 
tion of the traffic in human lives ruined 
many hundreds of the smaller manufacturers, 
and none of them were compensated. Did 
British justice cry out on the monstrosity of 
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these proceedings? Why, they are among our 
proudest boasts as a nation. 

And as if to emphasize the absurdity of 
our opponents’ contention, the Court of 
Appeal has, less than a week ago, decided that 
the tramway company is nxt to be compen- 
sated for their loss of seeming property, on 
their undertaking being bought by tho 
County Council. It is true this decision rests 
on the interpretation of a single phrase in an 
Act of Parliament, and it is possible the 
House of Lords may take a different view of 
its meaning. But on the ques‘ion of public 
policy involved—of British justice—the 
words of Lord Justice Lindley are final : 
“In this conclusion there is no injustice.” 

Therefore, it may be said in all fairness 
that if the Bill errs at all agairst the tradi- 
tions of British jus‘ice, it does so on the side 
of tenderness to the interests involved. 
Should the Bill become Jaw this year, the 
parties aggrieved by its effectual use in any 
locality will have had at least six years 
warning of their legal rights. It is childish 
to complain after this, and sheer madness to 
invoke in their defence the traditions of a law 
that supplies a score of precedents for a far more 
summary and harsh solution of the question. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDS WORTH. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MOTHERLESS. 
Wate Pat was in the midst of her anxiety 
for Jean, Allison had discovered that, swiftly 
as they were travelling, they would not reach 
Dundee in time for the last train to Skyrle. 
He had not.thought .of this when they set 
out, and he was intensely annoyed that he 
should have blundered so unaccountably. 

Jean was leaning back in her corner, 
exhausted by the long journey and thestrain 
through which she was passing; and after a 
glance at her weary face he decided not to tell 
her that she could not reach her mother that 
night. He bit his moustache with vexation, 
and drummed restlessly on the window. The 
cold night air, keener as they went north, 
made him shiver. Ile had wrapped Jean in 
the only rug, and had rolled his greatcoat 
into a pillow for her, and he was ill- provided 
against the cold. Time dragged heavily. 
Their fellow travellers in the carriage wero 
asleep; but he could not rest while befors 
him were Jean’s hopeless eyes, staring out 
into the darkness rushing past them. He 
might be near her, and secure some small 
alleviations of the discomfort of the journey, 
but he felt wistfully that he was outside her 
real need, and that she had to confront her 
grief in a solitude that his prezence only 

mphasised. In bitter protest he realise! the 
@oneliness of the soul. He might lay dowao 
lhis life for this woman, but he could not go 
with her into the secret place where she met 
eternal mysteries faco to face. He might 
pour out the devotion and love of a thousand 
hearts; but he could not say one word to 
solve for her the problem of problems—shall 
we find our dead again? He might lay Life 
and Love at her feet, yet would Death 
stretch his hand over them, ‘These are 
mine.” 

And into Allison’s heart crept the chill of 
the Presence that is the everlasting No. He 
leaned across to Jean in a sudden insistent 
desire for warm and breathing words. 

“Tell me what you are thinking,” he said. 
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“TI was thinking that my mother under- 
stands,” she answered, simply. ‘There is 
eae between us now to interfere with our 
ove. 

“I don’t think you should take it for 
granted that she is dead,” he said. 

‘“‘ T know she died this morning, just before 
I came to the office.” 

He did not venture to doubt her assurance, 
but to lead her thoughts away he began to 
tell her of his boyhood and his early life— 
details that Jean knew by heart, yet of which 
she was never tired of hearing. 

And then she spoke of her life; and for 
the first time he heard what had driven the 
girl from home. And he soothed Jean’s 
remorse for her desertion by telling her that 
she had acted rightly in freeing herself from 
a position that was unnatural and false. 

But he could not comfort her. 

Her thoughts were back in the past, and 
she saw the old life with its thwarted efforts, 
ita aspirations, its love that had never been 
hers; and it seemed to her as though some 
gentle content had always redeemed its 
misery. She saw, too, the life of the past 
months; its efforts, its demands, its repres- 
sion, its love withheld, and the happiness 
that beat through it like a pulse. And she 
understood that these months had been only 
a repetition of the life against which she had 
revolted; and so she learned the hard truth 
that past and present and future are ourselves, 
our innermost nature made visible—no more 
and no less than that. 

It was after midnight when they saw the 
lighted arc of the Tay Bridge spanning the 
darkness. Jean roused herself and sat up. 

‘In another hour we shall be in Skyrle,” 
she said. 

Allison did not answer, but busied himself 
gathering up the rug and papers, while, jerk- 
ing and squealing, the train drew up in the 
station. 

‘‘ How long have we to wait?” she asked, 
as he helped her to alight. 

“T will go and ask. Meanwhile let me 
take you to the waiting-room. It is too cold 
to stand about on the platform.” 

His manner was brusque and harsh. She 
missed the gentleness on which she had leaned 
all day; but putting the change down to 
fatigue, she followed him along the dimly 
lighted platform, and sat patiently in the 
empty waiting-room till he returned to her. 
At last he opened the door, and came in, an 
exaggerated unconcern in his manner. 

“© D> you know any people in Dundes ?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘' Why do you ask ? 
Can’t wo get on to Skyrle?” 

“ No, the last train left an hour ago. We 
shall have to wait till morning. It feels hope- 
less, doesn’t it?” 

“T am sorry,” she said, quietly. ‘ And 
you will be so very tired. Idon’t know what 
is the best thing to be done. I can stay here 
quite well, but you should go somewhere and 
rest.” 

‘‘T am not going to leave you in a place 
like this,” he said, relieved at her quiet 
acceptance of the situation. ‘There is a 
good hotel near to which I shall take you. 
You will get some rest and be better ab'e to 
travel to-morrow.” 

He was conscious of her glance boring 
through his simulated unconcern to the real 
man, his faithfulness, his trustworthiness. 
It seemed to him that in that look Jean had 
given him a consecration that set him apart 
from all human weakness and passion. 

Then she rose in silence, and they went 
out together into the deserted streets. 

He had ordered breakfast and was waiting 
for her in the inn-parlour when she came 
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down-stairs the next morning; and after a 
hurried meal they set out once more. 

It was a short run from Dundee to Skyrle, 
and while the morning was still young the 
two walked up the cobbled streets to the 
house under the shadow of the old Abbey 
where Jean had spent her girlhood. As they 
came in sight of it she laid her hand on 
Allison’s arm, and following her eyes he saw 
the shrouded windows and knew that they 
had come too late. 

‘Your mither’s awa’,” said the hard- 
featured maid who opened the door to them. 
“She deed at nine yestermorn, greetin’ the 
soul oot o’ the body for t’ bairn wha wasna 
beside her to close her ee.” ; 

No change passed over the girl’s face at 
the words, but all the life died out of her 
figure and she stood as if carved in stone. 
Then she gently moved the woman aside, 
and began to mount the stairs that faced the 
door, as though she had forgotten her 
companions. 

It was terrible to Allison to see her desola- 
tion. Ile watched her going slowly and 
silently to the room where her mother lay ; 
and the pathos of the lonely figure cried aloud 
to him. 

He had a right to stand beside her, and he 
could meet the icy scrutiny of the mother's 
dead eyes, knowing that his love had never 
wronged her child. He followed Jean into 
the room, and stood reverently beside her 
while she drew aside the sheet, and looked 
upon the worn old face on which rested God’s 
peace. She smoothed the draperies and the 
pillow, drawing out the frill of the cap where 
it was crumpled, and straightening the folds 
of the gown with lingering touches that 
seemed to grudge the end of their task. And 
when she had done all she began once mora 
and did it all again in a tearless silence more 
awful than anything Allison hid ever known. 

He watched that last ministry till he could 
bear it no longer, then he put out his hand 
and touched her. 

“Don’t, Jean, don’t, lassie,” he sobbed. 
At the sound of his weeping she turned, and 
a strange white smile broke over her face. 
She put her hand in his; he drew her within 
his arms, and his kiss was salt upon her lips. 

* * * * 


Her friendlessness was reason enough, had 
any been needed, for him to lengthen his 
stay. He had intended returning to town at 
once, but when he saw how things were, and 
that Mrs. Forrester’s friends held aloof from 
the girl, ha made up his mind to stay with 
hor until after the funeral, when they could 
go back. 

lie helped her to make arrangements, and 
they went through business matters together ; 
and so Allison learned what Jean would not 
have told him, that on the day she went to 
London her mother had made a will dis- 
inheriting her. With grotesque irony she 
had left to her a cane and a Bible, and these 
were all Jean’s fortune. Allison wondered 
at her patient acceptance of circumstances 
that were so unnaturally cruel; but Jean’s 
remorse lished her more cruelly than any 
punishment that could come to her from the 
outside, and his own tenderness helped her. 
In these three days they had drawn very 
near to each other ; and in all her friendless- 
ness Jean felt that, with A'lison as her 
friend, she had nothing to fear. 

And yet the position was full of danger. 
Close association, the absence of onlookers, 
the unguardedaess of grief had broken down 
the conventional barriers between them. 
Allison was responsible to nothing but his 
love, and it had grown wonderfully during 
Jean, absorbed in the 
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one thought of her loss, no longer veiled her 
looks and tones. It seemed a distrust of 
their friendship not to accept his love; dis- 

iso was unworthy of its purity. And so 
ie very security made her peril. 

The servant took it for granted that the 
two were engaged, and left them undisturbed. 

It was well for both that the stern morality 
of a Puritan ancestry ran in their veins, and 
beat in every pulse of their passion. 

It was well that pure manhood and true 
womanhood had strengthened them to meet 
temptation, else neither the living woman 
whom they had forgotten, nor the dead whom 
they could not forget, would have availed 
an ything. 

Yet if it had not been for him she could 
not have borne the agony of the funeral day. 

Her mother’s old friends gathered together, 
and told her frankly what they thought of 
her conduct in leaving the widow, to seek her 
own happiness. Among the half-dozen 
women who drank wine, dilating on the 
virtues of the deceased between each sip, 
there was not one who did not bring a harsh 
judgment to bear on the girl. Jean had 
seen the coffin carried out to the Abbey yard, 
Allison among the few men present; and 
while the echoes of the minister’s prayer for 
the desolate orphan still stirred in the room, 
she had had to listen to words that were like 
lashes on her bruised heart. Among all 
these friends there was not one who spared 
her. At last, unable to bear more, she rose 
and went upstairs, locking herself into her 
own room to face this terrible accusation of 
neglected duty. When she came downstairs, 
some hours after, the women had gone, and 
the tracesof the presence of the dead had been 
removed. A strange emptiness filled the house. 
The raised blinds made the outer world in- 
trusive and the light of the dying day 
intolerable. The stillness in the parlour was 
charged with significance; Jean wandered 
from room to room, pausing longest in that 
chamber where the outline of a coffin stamped 
upon the bed was the last sign of the mother 
who had died “ greeting ” for her. 

At another time Allison would have been 
intolerant of this futile mood. Now sorrow 
made her very faults lovable. And while he 
was full of anger at the act which had cast 
Jean penniless on the world, he was proud of 
her forgetfulness of her wrongs. 

He was standing at the window looking 
out at the ruined walls of the Abbey, think- 
ing of the day when Jean had brought the 
smell of the heather into his office, when she 
came in and stood beside him. Her lips were 
white, set in a hard line; her eyes were full 
of memories. Allison moved aside and made 
room for her at the window. 

“T was thinking of the day when you came 
to the office,” he said, “and we talked about 
the pine woods and the stars—do you 
remember ?” 

“Yes,” she said ; “ I was thinking of it too. 
What was it you said about the pines ?— 
C for ever lonely because they do not share 
their greatness with others.’ ” 

“And you said that a noble soul is never 
lonely,” he added. 

“ Did I say that?” She gave him a wan 
smile. ‘TI don’t think I should say it now, 
though I might feel it. Noble or ignoble, 
we make our own loneliness.” 

“ Isn’t it ordained for us?” 

‘‘For some, I think,” she answered. The 
tone in her voice made him respond with 
quick sympathy, 

2 I never knew I was lonely till I met 
you,” he said; “ and now—Jean, how is all 
this to end 2” 


“The end is God's,” she answered him. 


‘** No woman has ever been to me what you 


are,” he said passionately. ‘‘ No other woman 
could have 
Think what our life together would have 
meant. ... You, sheltered in our home; I 
growing daily what ten years ago I meant to 
be ” 


elped me as you have done. 


“T have thought of it all,” she said. “I 


thiok of it too, you see; and Margaret 


Fuller’s words come to me, ‘The life! the life! 


Oh, my God! shall that never be sweet ?’ 
And then...” 


She broke off suddenly. 
“ But you have been with me in the darkest 
hour of my life,” she finished ; “ and that has 
been worth the pain.” 

“Tt will be harder to go back now to our 
life apart,” he said. ‘These days have made 
me see that I am missing all the best in 
life.” 

“The best in life is right,” she answered, 
speaking in a hard-set voice that seemed 
forced. ‘And we should not find the best if 
we gave up right for it. Dear, I love you 
with all my heart, but I love your honour 
more than your love; and I will not let you 
be false to what is true.” 

She broke into bitter weeping, and her 
fingers closed over the back of a chair till the 
veins stood out purple and swollen. 

“ Jean,” he cried, “ Jean, lassio!” and put 
his arm round her. 

“Don’t, don’t!” she sobbed. ‘I am so 
wicked; and when I think how your life is 
spoiled, and how I have no one, I wonder why 
God made me save her life. Or if he had let 
me die then. . .” 

Allison’s face grew deathly white. Her 
words, the quick beating of her heart, the rise 
and fall of her breast, overthrew all his 
resolutions. He was ready to forget the 
cause for which he had fought, and for Jean’s 
sake to give up the principles of his life ; but 
before he could tell her this she lifted her face 
and with a look he never forgot she went 
on— 
‘“‘T didn’t know how wicked I had grown 
till I thought of my life without you. And 
then ... it has been so hard... to-day.... 
Oh, my dear, you must help me against 
myself, You are stronger than I am; you 
must go away... .” 

“Go away!” he interrupted. ‘ Aren’t we 
going to town to-morrow?” 

“No; you will go tonight without me.” 

“That is the last thing in the world that I 
shall do,” he said doggedly. ‘In this house, 
alone with that woman, you would go mad.” 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘Oh, don’t you 
understand? you must go while I am strong 
enough to do without you. Iam soafraid... 
by-and-by ... I shall not have strength... 
to take up my loneliness... Dear, for my 
sake...” 

She stood before him, a weeping, yielding 
woman whom he loved, and he was a man 
with a man’s passion. But she had not 
appealed to him in vain. 

For a moment he struggled with tempta- 
tion, then he set his teeth strongly and took 
her face in his hands, and lifted the shamed 
head. 

‘“‘ Look here, Jean,” he said quietly. ‘‘We 
are not children, and wo need not pretend 
that this is nothing to us. It is a hard road 
we have travelled, and to-night we have come 
to a narrow place in it. If you tell me to 
divorce that woman, I will. If not, we must 
say good-bye to each other now.” 

There was a terrible appeal in his eyes that 
Jean did not know how to resist. But she 
hushed her sobbing and resolutely turned 
away. “Good-bye,” she whispered. ‘Good-bye 
—my dear, my dear!” 

(To be continued.) 


pecuniary value. 
correct, is obviously a relic of bygone centuries 


THE WORKING WOTSIAN. 
IIL—WAGES. 
BY E. DIXON, 


So far as one can approximately calculate, the 
general average money value of women in exist- 
ing industrial occupations is from 10s. to 12s. a 


week, with a considerable margin on the under side, 


due to the youth of the workers or their marked 


lack of skill, and a somewhat narrower margin 
(narrower, that is, so far as the numbor of 


women concerned is affected) on the upper side, 


As a general rule, the money value of women's 


industrial work seems to be determined in the 
main by five causes :— 


(1) Lack of skill in the workers. 

(2) Lack of encouragement to take up the 
higher branches of work, because these 
are cither closed to them by trade 
custom, or, if opened at all, opened 
only at lower rates than would be 
paid to men for the same work. 

(3) Lack of trade organization among tho 
women themselves. 

(4) Lack of any definite public conscience 
as to the ethical principle of paying a 
“living wage ” to women, apart from 
considerations of sex. 

(5) The keen competition of a very large 
number of working women within very 
narrow limits, only a small number of 
avenues of paid work being open to 
them at all, as compared with those 
open to men. 

Underlying all women’s ind ustrial work and 
its poor payment there secms to bo a strong, 
though m ore or less unconscious, feeling genorally 
abroad that might is right; or, in other words, 
that muscular strength is the standard of 
This, if the above surmise be 


when physical force ruled the world a good deal 
more than it does now. Instincts are far too 
persistent and deeply ingrained to be at once 
ousted by logic, and hence a man is commonly 
paid at a higher rate than a woman, not because 
the heavier work which he does in the division 
of labour in producing a given articlo is better 
or even more necessary than the lighter work 
which is done by 2 woman at some other stage 
of the manufacturing proccss, but simply because 
it is heavier. And this instinct seoms, with all 
the illogicality of instincts in gencral, to have 
also very generally invaded regions of women’s 
work where there is no question of muscular 
force or weight at all, ¢.7., women teachers aro 
paid considerably less than men for precisely the 
same work, and women clerks likewise. No 
doubt there are other forces at work which in 
some cases modify the above tendency ; in others 
increase and emphasise it. Nevertheless, there 
does seem to be a general instinct abroad thata 
woman’s work ought to be paid less than a man’s 
because her weight in pouncs avoirdupois is 
smaller and her upper arm and back less 
muscular. Which, as Euclid says, is absurd, 
apart from those occupations where muscular 
strength is really an all-important element. 
AN IMPORTANT POINT. 

There is yet another reason why women aro 
paid less than men which is often put forward, 
and which is not, as circumstances at present 
are, wholely unjustifiable. “It is really a 
question,” it is often urged, “ between wages 
sufficient to keep a woman by herself, and tho 
wages which suffice for a man plus a wifo and 
family.” This argument, it is true, appears at 
first sight to be a very validone. It is necessary, 
however, to examine it more closely, and it will 
then be found that much of its plausibility dis- 
appears. Jor it is herehy assumed, first, that 
all men cither have, or contemplate having in 
the near future, wives and families; and 
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secondly that all women will in the near future 
marry and be kept by their husbands. From 
that point of view, no working woman needs 
more than just enough wages to enable her to 
live from week to week until she marries ; and, on 
the other hand, every unmarried working man 
habitually puts by, with a view to marriage, all 
that remains of his wages over and above what 
he requires for actual personal subsistence, A 
very little knowledge of the circumstances and 
lives of working men and women—and by 
working women I mean here, as always, women 
who work for their living, whether by manual 
or intellectual labour—will show that the above 
ideal picture is very far from being a true one. 
All men do not marry, and even if they did, 
there is a surplus of nearly a million women in 
England and Wales alone. Froman examina- 
tion of the particulars given in the blue-book 
under consideration we find that in industrial 
occupations women’s wages are not, on the 
average (taking one with another), over twelve 
shillings a week, and miny are much less. It is 
absurd to assume that a working woman who 
does not marry can possibly save out of such a 
subsistence-wage, to provide for her declining 
years; and, asa matter of fact, so far as the 
evidence given shows, very few working women, 
even when they do happen to earn good wages 
in busy times, save anything at all. This may 
seem culpable in the eyes of those who have 
never had any experience of what real privation 
means. Nevertheless, it is so completely natural 
that the contrary would indicate some very 
especial mental characteristics in the woman 
who did make a regular practice of saving what 
little money now and then came to her over and 
above a bare subsistence-wage. 


A WORD ABOUT THRIFT. 


I have been assured by a personal acquaintance, 
a lady-journalist whose education has been in 
every way above the average that falls to the 
lot of women, even of the more cultured classes, 
and who had a severe struggle for existence 
during the years she lived through before 
attaining her present position, that she never 
realised in the least, until she had herself under- 
gone a long course of semi-starvation in London, 
the “unmitigated and unseemly impertinence” 
of well-fed, comfortable people, who could always 
pay their rent and have seven dinners a week, 
preaching “thrift” to working people in 
irregular or ill-paid employment. My friend 
asserted as a simple psychological fact that when 
a long course of underfeeding, and sordid 
anxieties, and enforced deprivation of all that 
belongs to that side of life which distinguishes 
a reasonable human being from a vegetable, has 
reduced physical strength and mental alertness 
below par, one gets to care exceedingly little 
about the future, and that, when a little money 
does unexpectedly come in, one “is obliged to 
have an orgie” to break the spell and to remind 
oneself that one is after all not merely a 
vegetable. (My friend’s “orgie” took, I under- 
stand, the form of buying books she could not 
really afford. Working men drink. The char- 
woman breaks out into pork chops. The underly- 
ing principleis one andthe same.) She further 
added that when she had at last reached a 
position where she could count on regular work 
sufficient to provide for bodily requirements on 
a reasonable scale without any squalid worrying 
over sixpences, her instincts of saving reasserted 
themselves as a matter of course. 

Now, this piece of personal experience on the 
part of a woman who added to the common 
feminine capacity for suffering ills born of lack 
of employment, and consequent lack of ready 
money, the capscity for noting tendencies and 
causes, and of drawing philosophic inferences 
therefrom, seems to me to Le distinctly valuable. 
It is an instance of the service which psychology 


can render by throwing light on economic 
problems. It is not sufticient to note, for 
example—what this blue-book shows with more 
or less clearness—that among women doing low- 
class work, with wages to match, there is little 
instinct of cohesion which can be turned to 
account in the formation of trades unions. 
The economist and the social reformer must go 
further, or they will draw quite erroneous 
inferences from the facts noted. 


UNIONISM FOR WOMEN. 

It is necessary to inquire into the reason for 
these women’s lack of the cohesion and staying 
power which is the stuff of which trades 
unions are made. Under-feeding may possibly 
prove to be one reason; feeble or undeveloped 
mentality another ; a poverty too great to allow 
the idea of a weekly pecuniary sacrifice by 
way of member’s subscription to appeal to them 
individually with any force, a third; the in- 
grained results of the snubbing of centuries 
administered by men to women if the latter 
showed any interest in matters outside their 
immediate domestic circle, a fourth ; and so on. 

Another point that the blue-book brings out 
by an immense and rather bewildering array of 
figures is that shop assistants and dressmakers 
are, in proportion to their skill and greater 
refinement of manners, etc., infinitely worse off, 
in the vast majority of normal cases, than the 
average girl who works in a factory. In the 
first place, their hours are far longer, for even 
where dressmakers, milliners, mantlemakers are 
employed under conditions which bring them 
under the Workshops Act, with its limitation 
of hours, the legal overtime seems to be fre- 
quently exceeded, judging from the increased 
number of convictions secured against employers 
of dressmakers by Miss Abraham shortly after 
her appointment by the Home Office as a 
factory inspector. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS. 


It is legally possible for little girls of thirteen 
and fourteen who have left school on passing the 
fourth standard to work overtime on forty- 
eight nights of the year if notice is given to the 
inspector; or, in other words, for these children 
to be kept at work from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., with 
certainly not more than two hours’ rest for 
meals, three times a week for four months of 
the year. It has been suggested that adult 
women shop assistants should be brought under 
the Shop Hours Regulation Act, which at 
present applies to “young persons” only, by 
limiting their hours to seventy-four a week; 
but the value of such a course is doubtful, 
according to the evidence collected on this head 
by Miss Collet, for in some cases it would have 
the effect of replacing women employed by men, 
in others of making seventy-four hours a week 
the standard, instead of merely the legal maxi- 
mum in shops where somewhat less than seventy- 
four hoursis worked at present. There is not want- 
ing evidence that the limitation of hours by the 
Factory Acts has had this effect upon popular 
custom. When Miss Collet, for instance, asked 
some laundresses whether they would not prefer 
to be under the Acts—laundresses’ “days” at 
present ranging from nine and a half to fifteen 
or even sixteen hours—they were indignant and 
excited, and said that they wanted “ No Factory 
Act, but an Eight Hours Bill.” 

Those who suffer from the very longest hours 
are barmaids, some cases being cited of over 
100 hours a week. In some cases, however, the 
Commissioner regarded the evidence given by 
ex-barmaids on this point as untrustworthy, and 
found that this evidence was not confirmed by 
the witnesses’ late employers, Nevertheless, a 
working week of over ninety hours seems to be 
not uncommon in the lower type of public- 
house. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA, 

Tue Martcu.crrts’ §rrike. 
‘“‘ For my part, I don’t see much difference 
between the match-girls’ strike and the 
Revolt of the Daughters,” said the Advanced 
Woman. 

‘There is as much difference between them 
as there is between the east and the west,” 
retorted the Suciety Dame. 

“Carrie was telling me about the strike,” 
the Ordinary Person remarked. ‘She is 
quite modern in the interest she takes in ihe 
girls and their affairs. Her father says she 
has gone over to the Democracy; but what 
can you expect from a Settlement ?” 

“The match generally follows,’ said the 
Society Dame, who was half asleep. 

“T didn’t object to strikes and Trade 
Unions when they were confined to men,” the 
Ordinary Person continued, “but it does 
seem unwomanly for women to have any- 
thing to do with them.” 

“You are not theonly person who thinks 
what is sensible is unwomanly,” said the 
Advanced Woman. 

“ But isn’t it so?” persisted the Ordinary 
Person. 

“Yes,” the Advanced Woman blazed out, 
“it isso. There are always people ready to 
shout ‘ unwomanly’ as soon as women 
discover that they have minds. Be senti- 
mental, unpractical, ineffectual, helpless, 
illogical—all these are the Divine Feminine. 
But show that you have forethought, 
judgment, common-sense—that is to be un- 
womanly. It must comfort you to know 
that there are many ‘womanly women’ still 
in the world.” She looked pointedly at the 


Ordinary Person. 
‘“ But what have they to do with Trade 
Unions ?” asked that lady. 
“They make them impossible,” replied 
the Advanced Woman. 
* * * * * 


“T am thankful to say I know nothing 
about them,” said the Ordinary Person. 
“There is something depressing about the 
very word Union.” 

“There is, if itis prefixed by the wcrd 
matrimonial,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“The Trade Union is the only hope for 
workers,” said the Woman of No Importance, 
gently. ‘In the struggle with men the ir- 
dividual woman must inevitably go under 
unless she combines. It is only then that 
she can secure a living wage.” 

“But she has that already, and moro 
besides,” the Ordinary Person contended. 
“Carrie says their hats are all trimmed with 
feathers—a loud echo of the West-End, she 
called it.” 

“There again combination helps them,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. “ They 
couldn’t dress at all if it were not for the 
club. A penny a week buys the feathered 
hat, the boots, the dresses—everything.”’ 

“If they can dress like that they havo 
nothing to complain of,” said the Society 
Dame. 

“ They earn about eight shillings a week,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. ‘ Cou!d 
you live on that ?” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t attempt it,” said the Society 
Dame. ‘I should die.” 

“‘ That is what many of them do,” said tho 
Woman of No Importance, gravely. ‘They 
die, and death is only softened for them by 
the rough kindnesses and unselfish love of 
their comrades. 

* * * * * 


“Your subject is cheerful,” said the 
Society Dame. 
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“] think it is,” the Woman of No Im- 
rtance answered. “It is a beautiful thing 
i find the Divine blossoming out from the 
clay of our human nature, And one of the 
finest points about Trade Unions is the public 
spirit and the sense of comradeship that 
develop among women. 
nel The matob-girla showed a good deal of 
pluck and unselfishness in this strike,” said 
the Advanced Woman. “Many of them 
came out just to support their comrades.” 

“Yes, and the girl Conway, who was sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment — the 
sentence has since been shortened—was only 
showing her partizanship,” said the Woman 
of No Importance. 

“I cannot imagine why they came out at 
all,” said the Ordinary Person. “If they 
have regular employment, what more do they 

ant ?” 

i: “There are such things as underpay and 
overwork,” said the Advanced Woman. 

‘‘ But match-girls don’t feel them,” said the 
Society Dame ; “ they have no refinement of 
feeling. It would be different, now, for me or 
fr Gwendoline.” 

“Tt is the same flesh—though, to be sure, 
you don’t see so much of it at the East-End,” 
retorted the Advanced Woman. ‘ But you 
are right; the complexions of the match- 
girls wou'd not suffer so much as yours.” 

‘‘T cannot understand your allusion,” said 
the Society Dame, distantly. 

“ T was only wondering what effect sulphur 
would have on Bloom de Ninon or Poudre 
d Amour,” the Advanoed Woman explained. 

* * % 


The Society Dame glanced round to see if 
the light was behind her. Then she spoke, 
shuddering— 

‘“‘The whole subject of matches is immoral. 
The very sulphur suggests——” 

“ Faust at the Lyceum,” finished the 
Advanced Woman. 

“Are we not wandering from the subject ?” 
the Ordinary Person asked. 

“We are only just getting into it,” said 
the Advanced Woman. ‘If you lived among 
those poor girls you would realise the hell of 
the materialist.” 

‘Tf the place is so bad, why do they stay 
in it?” the Ordinary Person continued. 

‘* Because they prefer a physical to a moral 
hell,” said the Advanced Woman. ‘“ You see, 
they have no refinement.” 

“Well, I am sure they had no right to 
strike this time,” said the Ordinary Person, 
keeping to her point. “If it had been a case 
of personal violence—blows or that sort of 
thing—now, there would have been some 
excuse,” 

“Then you would have them strike only 
on the box?” said the Advanced Woman. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s“‘ Marcella ” is now in 
a third edition. Messrs. Putnam have just pub- 
lished ‘The Evolution of Woman,” by Eliza 
Burt Gamble. 
* * * 
A largely attended drawing-room meeting of 
the West Bristol Women’s Liberal Association 
was held on the 11th of April, by the kind 
invitation of Miss Venning, to hear an address by 
Miss Ida B. Wells on race animosity in the 
United States. Miss Wells expressed her great 
appreciation of the fact that she was speaking for 
the first time to a woman’s political organization. 
She greatly desired that the women of England 
should exert an influence over American women 
with regard to the social ostracism of the 
coloured races. She quoted from her own 
knowledge and from the testimony of others, 
terrible examples of lynching, a practice which 
has increased in the last few years. She did not 
condone the crimes of negroes, but asked that 
negro criminals should be judged by the same 
law as white criminals. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


LIFE’S GREATEST POSSI- 
BILITY.° 


A Norasie Book, By a GRADUATE OF 
Trinity CoLLece, IRELAND. 


Turs little book seems to be the embodiment of 
the immortal saying— 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

’Tis only noble to be good. 
Here is a youth, aged twenty-three, unspoiled 
by the pessimism of his period; a university 
man who sneers at nothing except sin; a fin de 
siécle product who can himself produce and is 
not a parasitic growth. 

His essay is a message of hope to hearts dis- 
couraged by the spiritual torpor of young men 
in the present day. We cannot do better than 
give some samples of his invigorating thoughts :— 

Whoever urges the claims of the good is 
putting in a plea for eternity. 

What keeps any man from being great ? Want 
of earnestness, that is all. 

But, in truth, the cross, the passion, all noble 
suffering and heroic deeds, all holy beauty and 
all toiling worth, rouse in me no tears of sorrow 
or regret, but only tears of unbounded joy and 
gratitude, because in them I see that genuine 
goodness can de, in spite of all external appear- 
ances to the contrary, and of a thousand internal 
misgivings; and there is the true and only 
argument in favour of faith. Heaven is, God 
is—because these things are, goodness can be; 
while without them, nothing but hell is all about 
us. 

Want of faith in the eternal goodness behind 
and in all things, which the earnest soul can 
always see and can never forget, is at the 
bottom of all the misery, all the crime, all the 
unhappiness that disfigure the lot and being of 
so many in this world. 

Are not all attitudes of indifference, all des- 
pondent moods, all moments of despair, but 
signs of departed faith ? 

THE RELIGION OF LIVING. 


Every man is great who sees he is, for the 
primary thing in life is not to become Lord 
Chancellor or Commander of the Forces, but to 
live your life—to see what you can make of it 
in the way of individual, personal development. 
Living is the great man’s religion, for the 
highest religion possible is consciously to live 
and accept the responsibility of being. I have 
heard of the professions of the Bar, the Army, 
and the Navy, but why do so few practise this 
universal profession of living, for which the 
only qualification required is to have been 
born? The only reason why we are is in order 
that we may be, and a man should see in his 
circumstances not an alien, as is so often the 
case, but a friend—his very other self, to be 
lovingly cherished and patiently worked in, but 
never to work on him. Poor though our cir- 
cumstances may seem and may be, they are our 
entire and only world, and in them lies, whether 
we like it or not, our whole raison d’étre. But, 
alas ! it is so easy to shine in the sun, and so 
hard to appear anything but dull and gloomy in 
a fog ! 

In hysically we ‘‘die daily,” spiritually we 
should be born daily, for the soul only lives in 
movement and progression. 


THE ETHICS OF DEATH. 


The future is the only thing a man can make, 
for all future existence is developed from the 
past. The future is the hereditary child of the 
past. Only the worker will receive wages, and 
he according to his works. 

Vice is terribly uninteresting ; anything that 
is so painfully easy is necessarily beneath con- 
tempt, if there is one drop of vigour left in us. 
But goodness is hard energy and activity ; it is 
something to be won. Giving up the world is 
not enough; a man must take up something else 
in its place, for there is no such thing as nega- 
tive goodness, as goodness in a state of rest. 
Stupid virtue is nothing, clever vice is nothing, 
but intelligent virtue is everything. The only 
good man is the man who is ever less bad. 


* “ Life’s Greatest Possibility.” By the Hon. Mr. 
Morris, a Graduate of Trinity College, Ireland. 
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Who is 


Why are we jealous of anybody ? 


there great enough to be jealous of? God 
does ; men only try. 


life but just make his little try ; but believe me, 
C try anythiog bravely will give a man plenty 
0. 


Aman can do nothing in 


Philip of Macedon ordered his slave to remind 


him every morning that he wasa man. Would 
that someone reminded us every day that we 
were gods! I would be common and ordinary 


if I could, but you see I cannot, as I am alive. 
A man, ie bs the divine man, is in the 
neighbourhood of God. Oh man! Haven't you 
life? Haven't you death? Then what? Haven't 
ou death, and in death there is but greater 
ife. If you glide through life remember 


gliding takes place only downwards, and heaven 


is all uphill. 


AN ENTHUSIASM FOR GOODNESS. 


Virtue is valour ; it is a question of manliness. 
True greatness is that in us which meets and 
survives adversity. 

Why is it people will not be enthusiastically 
good, absolutely devoted to goodness ? For those 
who have never wept in their hearts because 
there was so much goodness have never lived in 
nor seen God’s world at all. For though men 
do their best to make one believe this world is a 

r ungainly, inglorious thing, itis not so. No, 
in spite of ye all, I have seen that it is lovely 
and only lovely. Try and remember how large 
and beautiful it is, and your own greatness 
because you are in it, and because through 
God's goodness you can win it, win it and the 
future to yourself, and then you will feel as 
large as life, as large as death, as large as your 
own immortal soul, and perhaps you will then 
see that even the glorious blue sky stretching 
over you from horizon to horizon and melting 
back into unending depths has one drawback, it 
is far too small. It cramps one, it is too near ; 
I want to see away, out and away; away in 
deepest God. 


Our Detter Bor. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 


Mr. J. Budgett Meaken writes :— 


Constantly as we hear the complaint, when we urg 
people to patronise temperance hotels, that they are 
“not half as good as others,” I fear it is very 
seldom that many of us realise the cause of this 
Without under-rating the extra profits made by 
those who sell intoxicants, I think the real cause is 
that so many who might be expected to patronise 
temperance houses exclusively are apt to yield to 
the temptation to eschew a second-rate establish- 
ment of that class for its successful licensed rival. 
Under such circamstances, how can struggling 
temperance houses be expected to compete, their 
own clientcle forsaking them? Could we but make 
a firm resolve on this point, and be willing at first 
to put up with a little inconvenience, whatever 
inconvenience there is in some places would soon 
disappear. 


A correspondent writes as follows :—The other 
day I learned that the proprietors of Kops Ale, 
a non-alcoholic temperance beverage, had 
disposed, during nine months last year, of a 
quantity of this excellent beverage to their 
agents equivalent, when bottled, to no less than 
665,974 dozens. Two years ago I visited Kops 
Brewery, the buildings connected with which 
now cover about three acres of land, near 
Wandsworth Bridge on the Thames, and so 
great is the demand for this class of beverage I 
understand the proprietors have gone in for 
additional machinery which will increase the 
capabilities of output to 200,000 gallons per week. 
The water used in brewing is derived from two 
artesian wells in the ground, and the excellence 
of the hygienic conditions under which the alo 
is brewed leaves nothing to be desired. Kops Ale 
is undoubtedly a popular London drink, but the 
proprietors claim for it a national drink reform ; 
and certainly it must be very gratifying for them 
to feel that in adding to their wealth they are 
helping on the good cause of temperance, in 
securing for the British workman a wholesome 
and harmless beverage. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sir William Harcourt’s Budget meets with 
more approval, and creates less opposition, than 
was anticipated. Even the Times graciously 
grunts its semi-demi-acquiescence in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s expedient for choking 
the deficit. The Budget, as a whole, may be 
summarised, first, asa shifting of the burdens of 
taxation from the comparatively well-to-do on to 
the shoulders of the wealthy ; and secondly, an 
increase of the drink duties. There is an extra 
ld. put on the income-tax; but by a series of 
exemptions the total sum produced by the 1d., 
instead of amounting to a million and three 
quarters, is only about a quarter of a million. 
The equalisation and simplification of the death 
duties introduces the principle of graduated 
taxation. The precise details of the method 
matter little; the important thing is that the 
principle is now laid down with general accep- 
tance, that those who have most should pay 
most. By degrees the fiscal arrangements of 
this country are being brought into such a shape 
that the social democratic reformer will find all 
the machinery ready to hand for carrying out his 
ideals with due regard to precedent and the 
practice of preceding administrations. That is 
the first principle of the Budget. 


The second principle will be not less welcome 
to our readers. It is that of increasing the 
taxation upon intoxicants; 6d. a barrel extra 
upon beer, and 6d. a gallon extra upon spirits will 
bring in the handsome sum of £1,340,000 to the 
national exchequer. Even this, it is thought, 
is an under-estimate, for Mr. Allsopp, who, as an 
authority upon beer, will not be gainsaid by 
anyone, calculates that 73d. a barrel extra upon 
beer would bring in a million to the revenue. If 
so, here we have a definite, tangible, rallying cry 
for the Temperance Party everywhere. VWehen- 
ever the nation wants anything, whether it may 
be a grant in aid of starving cotters, or a subsidy 
for emigration schemes, or any other philan- 
thropic effort, let it be remembered that 73d a 
barrel extra upon beer is good for a million. 
The cost will fall chiefly upon brewers and 
distillers, and will not affect appreciably the price 
of drink to the consumer. It is estimated that 
the new beer duty will reduce the dividends on 
breweries by 1 per cent., unless they contrive to 
throw it in some way or other on the shoulders 
of the beer-drinker. Some day, when we have a 
Temperance majority in Parliament, we shall not 
regard the fact that a new impost dloes not 
increase the price of drink asan argument in its 
favour. At present, when it is at least possible 
that the publicans may secure a majority in the 
next Parliament, Sir William Harcourt is pro- 
bably right in thinking that the margin of 


safety in the increased taxation of intoxicants is 
reached when the increased tax on beer raises 
the price per glass. 


In connection with the recent Avuarchist out- 
rages, women have come somewhat prominently 
to the front. The arrest of the prisoner Polti, 
who was taken in Farringdon Street carrying a 
bomb, was greatly due to the employment of a 
female detective. This woman was placed in 
the house to watch his movements, and her 
reports to the detectives led to Polti’s sub- 
sequent arrest. There is a theory afloat that 
the instigator of the explosion at the Café 
Foyot was a literary woman who is the friend 
of an Anarchist medical student and expert in 
chemistry. Her motive was, it is said, vengeance 
against M. Laurent Tailhade, who had scathingly 
reviewed her work in some of his articles, If 
this is the case—and M. Tailhade chivalrously 
refuses to accept the story—a new terror will 
be added to the life of the literary critic. 


We can but express our sympathy with the 
comment of a correspondent to the Westminster 
Gazette of April 17th, upon the announcement 
made at the Sunday afternoon organ recital in 
Queen’s Hall on Sunday last to the effect that the 
authorities had forbidden any further entertain- 
ments of the sort. This is the commentary : 

Was ever a more miserable piece of cant con- 
summated in this free and enlightened country ? 
The public-houses duly licensed to attract their 
depraved audiences on Sunday may pursue their 
filthy trade ad libitum, but your earnest, sober 
public desirous of hearing at less than the cost of 
a church collection elevating and ennobling 
music shall by no means be permitted such an 
indulgence. ow long is this sort of confusion 
between liberty and licence to be tolerated ? 
England “free” to get drunk, to debase itself in 
gin-hells below the beasts, but debarred from the 

urest and noblest form of recreation that God 
bestowed upon man ! 


The Woman Question has at last penetrated 
Afghanistan and touched the heart of the Ameer, 
who has requested that an English lady physician 
may be speedily sent to the palace. How much 
this means we cannot estimate. It is but a few 
months since the newspapers were congratulating 
the Government on the fact that a deputation of 
English military officers and representatives of 
our Government had been permitted to visit 
Cabul. But to our mind the introduction of a 
young Englishwoman who has had enough 
character and courage to study medicine and go 
out to practise her profession, and withal who 
has the intrepidity to dare the journey to the 
capital of Afghanistan, is the most significant 
fact that has yet come to our knowledge con- 
cerning that stronghold of oriental barbarism. 


The Star misapprehends THz Woman's SIGNAL 
It takes us too seriously, _Jn the skit that 
recently appeared in thesé columns whereby a 
woman's diary of 100 years ago was contrasted 
with one of to-day we simply intended a “ study 
in black and white”; that is, we took an extract 
from the diary of a most inane and inconsequent 
woman who lived a hundred years ago, and 
proceeded to set over against it another extract 
from the diary of a modern woman who is 
devoted to the most advanced ideas. A really 
musical ear would have filled out for itself the 
whole gamut of home women, church women, 
school women, philanthropic women, small 
women, great women, that are fitted in between 
with as much accuracy as the ivories on a piano 
keyboard. We agree with our critic that who. 
ever discounts the tender greatness of the home 
woman has hurt every good cause, and we can 
but think that if the trenchant article in which 
ours is dissected had been written (as it claims 


to have been) by ‘an advanced woman,” it 
would not have left the readers of that influential 
paper to judge us by a single citation, but 
would have mentioned our loyal attitude towards 
home protection and the mother and child, with 
every interest that concentrates on these sublime 
and central figures of the highest civilisation. 


It would seem that the Congress is always 
with us. Scarcely have the great Medical Con- 
gress in Rome and the Women’s Congress at 
Berlin become events of the past when we have 
to announce a forthcoming gathering. The 
University Extension movement reaches its 
majority this year, and to celebrate the occa- 
sion a Congress is to be held in London on 
June 22nd and 23rd. The Chancellors of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
will preside at the three sessions of which it 
will consist, and educational experts and repre- 
sentatives of organisations will be present in 
large numbers. Three great subjects of discussion 
are announced : 

1. The means of preserving and further de- 
veloping the educational character of the work, 
and the relation of the more popular to the more 
strictly educational side of the movement. 2. 
The essentials of efficient central and local 
organisation, and the relation, educational and 
financial, of the movement to the State and to 
local authorities. 3. The educational possibili- 
ties of University Extension work and methods 
in relation to regular University studies and 
University degrees. 

There is no doubt that the Congress will be 
valuable not only as a focus of future develop- 
ment, but as a point of review of past success. 


Mr. Arthur J. Balfour is among the most 
intelligent and consistent friends of the enfran- 
chisement of women. With such a mother and 
sister, it would be strange indeed if the Conser- 
vative Leader of the House of Commons were 
not among the ‘‘ men who have helped us.” 


W.L.F. COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


THE Women’s Liberal Federation will hold its 
annual council meetings on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, May 1st and 2nd, in the Chelsea Town 
Hall. The Council, which promises to be one of 
the largest yet held by the Federation, will sit 
from 10 a.m. to 1, and from 2.30 to 5 o'clock 
each day, and will discuss an unprecedentedly 
long and interesting agenda, which includes 
most of the burning questions of political and 
social reform now before the public. There are 
now 397 associations affiliated to the Federation, 
and a large representation is expected from the 
members. The Executive Committee will hold 
a reception on Monday, April 30th, at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours galleries, 
to meet the delegates to the Council. Wed- 
nesday, May 2nd, a public meeting will be held 
in St. James’s Hall, at 8 o'clock, when the 
Countess of Carlisle will preside, supported by 
Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P., Mr. Michael 
Davitt, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Miss E. N. 
ang Mr. Walter McLaren, M.P., and 
others. 


Among the overseers appointed by the county 
magistrates on Saturday was the name of Julia 
Towill, for the parish of Tellisford. The clerk 
said that was the first instance of the kind which 
had come before that bench. 

* & & 

The lady who has been appointed as the first 
woman Infant Life Protection and Shop Hours 
Acts inspector by the London County Council is 
Miss J. G. Smith. She is a lecturer and medal- 
list of the National Health Society. 

* * * 

The classes for teaching cookery to seamen 
started by the Technical Education Board are a 
great success. Since Christmas forty-five pupils 
have been passed, and sometimes two or three 
pote come down in a day to get a good 
cook. 


Concerning Women, 


mes Stuart presided last week at a 
Bef the W.LA. at Norwich. After the 
annual business meeting Mrs. Fenwick Miller 

ve an address on “ The Progress of Women 

under Queen Victoria.” Mrs, Stuart said that Mrs. 

Miller had done Trojan work in the cause of 

women. She had served for many years on the 

London School Board, and had been up and 

down the country speaking on behalf of women’s 
work and the women’s cause. 
* & *% 


The sudden death, on Wednesday week, in her 
twenty-seventh year, is reported of Miss Jessie 
Flewitt Hatch, M.B. Lond., one of the resident 
medical officers of the North-Eastern Fever 
Hospital at Tottenham. A distinguished student 
of the London School of Medicine for Women, 
Miss Hatch graduated last year at the University 
of London, taking high honours in medicine and 
the gold medal in obstetrics. She subsequently 
became a member of the staff of the New 
Hospital for Women in the Euston-road. She 
was the daughter of Mr. S. C. Hatch, of Black- 


heath. 
* * * 


Mrs. Jacob Bright, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Council of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union of Women’s Liberal Associations, 
said that the chief use of Women’s Liberal 
Associations was to make the influence of 
women felt in public affairs as it was in the 


home, 
* * % 


The accident that occurred to Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps and Mrs. Eva McLaren had, we are 
rejoiced to learn, no serious effects, owing to the 
presence of mind exhibited by Mrs. Philipps. 
The mare she was driving, frightened by a heavy 
cart, sprang forward and threw the driver into 
the road. With wonderful presence of mind 
Mrs. Philipps realised that the horse was about 
to turn sharply up the bank, which would have 

robably entailed a most serious accident to 
Mrs Eva McLaren. In spite of being dragged 
along the road, Mrs. Philipps kept hold of the 
reins, and therefore managed to guide the 
frightened animal, and probably by doing this 
saved her friend’s life, at the risk, however, of 
serious injury to herself. In spite of the severe 
shaking that such an accident must have pro- 
duced, Mrs. Philipps, who was bound for the 
station, and on her way to speak at a meeting, 
undertook her long journey nothing daunted, 
gave her speech, and proved that presence of 
mind and courage are a part not only of the 
creed but of the practice of the so-called 
advanced woman. 

* % * 


The Oxford Moderators published their 
Honour List on Thursday last. In the first 
class in the Honour School of Greek and Latin 
Literature are the names of Miss L. B. Bradby, 
of Lady Margaret Hall, and Miss E. R. Price. 
In the second class are the following names: 
M. H. Cole, Royal Holloway College; E. A. 
Gardiner, Lady Margaret Hall; N. Kirk, 
Somerville Hall; and J. Watson, St. Hugh’s 
Hall. In the third class are those of K. Quelch, 
Somerville Hall, and G. V. Scriven, Lady 
Margaret Hall. The name of one who is stated 
to have “satisfied the Moderators,” is H. M. 
Footman, Lady Margaret Hall. 


* * * 


A Reuter’s telegram, dated Wellington, April 
13, says:—A deputation of women waited to-day 
upon the Hon. R. J. Seddon, the Premier, at 
Gisborne, to urge upon him the right of women 
to be eligible as members of Parliament. The 
Premier, in reply, said that the request was the 
logical outcome of the recent extension of the 
parliamentary suffrage to women, but observed 
that their political education was necessary first. 

ee * 

Mr. G. Russell, replying to a question in the 
House of Commons, said that it was not at 
present the intention of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to increase the 
number of lady visitors to prisons. Mr. Pickers- 
gill said that he did not ask for an increase in the 
number of visitors, but that where there were no 
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lady visitors they should be provided. Mr. G. 
Russell said the Recretary of State saw no reason 
for issuing a circular. 


SINCE OUR LAST. 
The complete report of the Labour Commission is 


5 very shortly. 
r. and Mrs. Gladstone are now at Lord Aber- 


** * 

Mrs. Lucy Rossetti, wife of the author and | deen’s house at Dollis Hill. 
critic, Mr. William Michael Rossetti, died at San | _ The Ministry of Newfoundland has resigned, for 
Remo, Italy, on the 12th inst. She was the | fear of the members being unseated 


Sir George Grey, the veteran Solonial statesman 
has ariived” in London from New Zealand. ; 

The result of the Wesleyan Methodist census 
shows an increase of 5,536 members in Great 
Britain. 

Alderman Treloar has carried a resolution in 
favour of opening the Guildhall Art Gallery on 
alternate Sandays. 

Cvlonel Brackenridge, a member of the American 
Congress, has been called upon to pay 15,000 dollars 
for a breach of promise. 

We are glad that the Common Council hag 
decided to call in expert advice with respect to the 
condition of Epping Forest. 

Francis Polti, an Italian anarchist, was arrested 
in Farringdon Street on Saturday night. He had 
in his possession an empty bomb. 

The Riaz Ministry has resigned, and the Khedive, 
after consulting Lord Cromer, has instructed Nubar 
Pasha to form a new Government. 

The Government has determined to establish a 
regular Administration in Uganda, and declare 
Uganda under a British protectorate. 

Two thousand operatives engaged in the cotton 
trade at Nelson are on strike because a demand for 
an advance of wages has been refused. 

A Conference for the discussion of questions of 
Poor Law reform is being convened by the London 
Reform Union for April 25th and 26th. 

At the meeting of the London School Board last 
Thursday, it was announced that the circular to 
teachers would be issued within 24 hours. 

The Duke of York has been installed in place of 
Lord Aberdare, as President of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

In the Lower House of the Hungarian Diet, the 
Bill for the introduction of obligatory civil 
marriage was adopted by 281 votes against 106. 

The death is announced of the City Engineer. 
From 1863 to 1870 he carried out the work of the 
Holborn Viaduct, which cost nearly £4,000,000. 

A tram conductor on duty, seeing a child drown- 
ing, left his tram, jumped into the water, but was 
not seen again. The child, however, was saved. 

Dr. Fitch, late chief inspector of Women’s Train- 
ing Colleges, has been presented with an illumin- 
ated address, by the principals of these colleges, in 
Whitelands College. 

The majority of the University Extension move- 
ment is to be celebrated by a congress, to be held 
in the Lecture Theatre of the University of London, 
on June 22nd and 23rd. 

Sunday last was observed in London as Tem- 
perance Sunday, and sermons were preached in 
nearly 300 London churches on behalf of tho 
Church of England Temperance Society. 

The sermons preached at St. Edmund's Church 
recently by the Christian Social Union are now re- 
printed in avolume. The first volume of a new 
quarterly, Zhe Yellow Book, is now ready. 

At the proceedings of the London Diocesan Con- 
ference last week the School Board circular on 
religious instruction was condemned by the Bishop 
of London, but approved by the Conference by 106 
to 11 votes. 

Herr Leist, the Chancellor of the Cameroons, who 
is charged with having ordered the flogging of tte 
native women which led to the recent mutiny, has 
been recalled to Berlin, where disciplinary pro- 
ceedings will be instituted against him. 


eldest daughter of the late distinguished painter, 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown. Almost by accident 
she became herself an artist of merit. She had 
had little artistic training when, in 1868, in con- 
sequence of the failure of one of her father’s 
assistants, she supplied his place. Her success 
was so encouraging that she began the systematic 
study of art under her father’s direction. In 
1869 she exhibited at the Dudley Gallery a work 
entitled “Painting,” which met with the 
approval of the critics. At the same gallery, in 
1871, she exhibited her most important work 

“Romeo and Juliet,” which was warmly praised 
for “its dramatic conception, excellent colouring, 
and poetic feeling.” Among other exhibited 
works of the artist may be cited :—“ After the 
Ball,” 1870; “Ferdinand and Miranda playing 
Chess,” ‘‘Cornelius Agrippa showing the Fair 
Geraldine in a magic mirror to the Earl of 
Surrey,” and ‘“ Lynmouth ”—all exhibited at the 
Dudley Gallery in 1872; ‘‘ Margaret Roper re- 
ceiving the head of her father, Sir Thomas More, 
after its exposure on London Bridge,’ Man- 
chester, 1875, and ‘‘The Duet,” at the Royal 
Academy, 1877. Miss Brown married Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti in 1874. For some years past she had 
been in failing health. 

* * * 

The resolution in favour of Woman’s Suffrage, 
moved by Mrs. Maitland, at a meeting of the 
London Liberal and Radical Union, to which we 
referred last week, was carried by a majority of 
88 to 30. 


WOTIAN AND ETHICS, 


Proressor Gizycki, Professor of Ethics in the 
University of Berlin, edits the Journal of Ethical 
Culture, in which he is now publishing replies to 
questions sent out by him to leading men and 
women. The following was furnished by Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner, author of the famous anti- 
war novel, ‘* Ground m3 

“What is the moral destiny of woman?” 
The wording of this question makes the 
answering of it almost impossible for me, 
for in the first place, I do not believe in 
destiny, that is to say, in predestination ; in the 
second place, it seems to me that in ethical 
culture the duties of humanity should not be 
separated according to sex. 

Ethical differences do not depend upon physio- 
logical differences. Pardon a somewhat prosaic 
comparison. What are the responsibilities of the 
mare on the race-track or the female dog in the 
hunt? Exactly the same as those of the other 
horses in the race and dogs in the pack. With 
regard to the ethical duties of humanity, the 
improving and perfecting of the mind, the heart 
and the morals, both sexes must work side by 
side. 

To be sure, in the present state of culture and 
society, this is as yet not quite possible. To-day 
there are virtues which are relegated to woman 
alone, namely, purity, temperance, and charity ; 
and qualities which man regards as his exclusive 
possessions, courage, intellectual power, and 
energy. This is now to be changed, and to this 
end our entire sex is bending its energies—to the 
extermination ofallofthose folliesand vices which 
to-day seem to be granted half to the one and 
half to the other sex ; that is to say, love of war, 
excess and severity, or barbarity to the men; 
and coquetry, empty-hcadedness, and depen- 
dence or insipidity to the women. And 50, to 
answer the question before me, I make the fol- 
lowing demand :—Women must, in addition to 
their own specifically womanly qualities, appro- 
priate also those now known as specially manly 
virtues. By this means they will attain so high 
an ethical ideal that the men will be driven to 
give up their privileged vices and the institutions 
which they support. The result will bea higher 
type of developed humanity, in whose culture 
and accomplishments the question of man or 
woman need never be considered. (Translated 
by Emily M. Burbank, of the American Home 
School for Girls, Berlin, 


Next Saturday afternoon a sale of work will be 
held at Mrs. Price Hughes’ house, 8, Taviton 
Street, Gordon Square, W.C. The various 
articles have been made by the members of Mrs. 
Price Hughes’ class, and the receipts will be 
devoted to the Home at Walthamstow, in con- 
nection with the West London Mission. The 
sale will last from 3 to 9 o'clock, and Mrs. Price 
Hughes will be very glad to see any visitors. 


+ + * 


The National Women’s Council, organised by 
Lady Aberdeen for the promotion of greater 
unity amongst women workers in Canada, con- 
cluded its session at Ottawa on Friday. The 
meetings have been very successful. Resolu- 
tions were adopted by the council in favour of 
the manual training of girls and of encouraging 
a patriotic spirit amongst them ; recommending 
the appointment of women factory inspectors for 
workshops where women are employed ; and en- 
dorsing the principle of international arbitration. 
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There will also be Bright, Homely, and 
Interesting Articles, by Various Writers. 
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separately, at 2s. per 100 ; Carriage 6d. 


per 100 extra. Seoretaries should send 


orders at once to the publishers. 


Our readers can greatly help us 
by showing this paper to their 
friends, and by making it widely 
known in all directions. We shall 
always be glad to send specimen 
copies to women’s meetings, and 
we should be glad to be kept in- 
formed as to where women's con- 
ferences, councils, and discussions 
are being held. This information 
should be sent to the Manager, 
34, Memorial Hall, E.C. 
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John Haddon and Co., Central Advertising Offices, 
Rouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., 
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A LIVING WAGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


JOURNEYING from town, direct by road to Ham- 
mersmith, I travelled over the ground which 
Mr. William Morris has made famous in his 
‘“‘ News from Nowhere,” and I must confess that 
the dream of transformation which he describes 
seemed impossible of realisation. Where on 
earth, I queried, are all these houses, shops, 
and people to be banished, in order that the 
charming district of Mr. Morris’ dream may 
become possible P 

A short turning from the main road of Ham- 
mersmith brought me suddenly face to face with 
old Father Thames and a pretty stretch of 
country lining the further bank. It all looked 
so pleasant, gleaming in the sunshine, and was 
so great and sudden a contrast to the dirty 
Hammersmith road, that I began to wonder 
whether I had not been to sleep, dreamed a 
dream, and reached the land of “Nowhere.” A 
row of old-fashioned, capacious houses, with 
many windows and innumerable shutters, stand 
upon the river bank. One of these is Kelmscott 
House, the abode of William Morris—poet- 
Socialist, reviver of English art, and the author 
of “ The Earthly Paradise.” A notice-board by 
the front gate announced the forthcoming 
Sunday evening lecture—one of a series upon 
socialistic topics which is given under Mr. 
Morris’ auspices in the hall adjoining his 
house. 

Upon entering the house, I encountered Mr. 
Morris himself, a short, thick-set man, dressed in 
loose navy-blue suit, with a sky-blue shirt well in 
evidence. He has a bright, ruddy face, twink- 
ling grey eyes, and a large, splendidly-shaped 
head, covered with a disordered mass of grey, curl- 
ing locks. He looked alarmingly busy as he led 
the way to his “den,” a sunny room upon the 
ground floor, the windows commanding a full 
view of the river. Books in plain cases lined 
the walls; an antique carved oak chest, two or 
three easy chairs, and a large, plain deal table 
comprised the furniture. There was no carpet 
upon the floor, no curtains at the windows. 

‘‘ Mind a pipe, eh P ”said Mr. Morris, standing 
appealingly with a large empty pipe in his hand, 
and a longing look at his tobacco bag hanging 
on the wall. The most rabid anti-tobacconist 
could not have withstood that look. Very soon 
Mr. Morris was puffing vigorously as he paced 
backwards and forwards over the boards, and 
talked in jerky sentences, studiously careful that 
conversation did not imperil the pleasure of the 
smoke. 

THE LIVING WAGE. 

“What do you think, Mr. Morris, about a 
living wage for women ?” 

“ Of course, a woman ought to be adequately 
paid for her work, the same asa man should, but 
I am bound to say that in the present state of 
society it is all but impossible for her to get, 
even for equal work, the same rate of wages as is 
paid to men. You will understand that I am 
speaking only of the industrial classes. In the 
present non-socialist state of things there are two 
scales of wages for women employed in the 
handicrafts or manufactures, One scale is con- 
fessedly inadequate to their livelihood, because it 
is only a part of that earned by the whole 
family. In many manufacturing districts, hus- 
band, wife, and older children are all wage- 
earners, and employers regard their united 
earnings as being adequate to the decent support 
of a home and family. This system results in 
women being underpaid. 

“The other scale of pay to women assumes a 
living wage, but is, I fear, nearly always, certainly 
most often, below what would be paid to a male 
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worker. In fact, as a rule, women would not be 
employed at all in the industrial trades if their 
wages were not lower than those of males. This 
means that the necessities of women are used for 
the purpose of reducing the wages of men, and it 
has a very serious effect in keeping all wages 
down. I believe this to be inevituble under a 
non-socialist system. The best remedy at present 
is trade unionism ; let women organise.” 
A REFORMED SOCIETY. 

“ How would you bring about a better state 
of things ?” 

‘In a properly organised society, viz., under a 
socialist system, opportunity would be given to 
all persons for doing the work most suitable to 
them. The economical position of women would 
be the same as that of men; they would take 
their place in production according to their 
capacities, whatever these might turn out to be 
in a state of things so much improved from our 
present conditions. What we want is to get 
things on a sound basis; to have the right sort 
of people to do the right sort of work. We 
shall not hear then about underpaid female 
labour. But when women, with their more 
nervous and less muscular structure, come to 
compete in the labour market with men, it is 
inevitable that they must take less pay if they 
are to be employed at all. I do not say, mind 
you, that woman is inferior to man, because she 
isn’t ; but she certainly is different, therefore 
her occupation, broadly speaking, should be 
different.” 

‘“‘ May not the differences be largely the result 
of habit and training, rather than fundamental ? ” 

“TI cannot, of course, say what strength of 
muscle and strength of limb women may acquire 
by training, but I fail to see that the physio- 
logical differences between the sexes can ever 
be done away with. At present it is woman’s 
bodily weakness which cheapens her in the 
labour market. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the fine and delicate work of the handicrafts can 
be done by weak hands; muscular strength is 
required. Look at my weavers and tapestry 
makers at the Merton Works—strong, burly 
fellows, yet they can deftly handle the finest 
thread of silk, It is strength that makes their 
touch so delicate.” 

“ And training too, Mr. Morris ? ” 

“Well, yes, strength without training wouldn’t 
be much good, I admit.” 

THE PIT-BROW WOMEN. 

‘¢ OF course, I should like to see women liberated 
from all legal disabilities. I do not wish to shut 
women out from whatever work they can 
adequately perform, when competing upon equal 
terms with men, but I think it a pity for women 
to do manual labour for which they are 
manifestly not suited, and so be driven to 
accept insaflicient wages. Now, think of the 
pit-brow women—you remember there was a 
deputation of them came to petition Parliament 
not to forbid their work. Well, I am bound to 
say that those women would be better tending 
their homes than doing the hard, rough work of 
the pit-bank.” 

‘“‘But, Mr. Morris, many of those women 
have families to support—often they are widows, 
and oftener still women with lazy and drunken 
husbands ; they are bound to work, or starve.” 

“With bad social conditions one cannot 
dogmatize on this question ; but in the Tyneside 
colliery district, where the women do not work 
on the pit-banks, the homes of the working 
people are better in consequence ; the wife and 
mother gives her whole attention to the home 
and the children. A splendid set of women 
they are, too, and so are the men. I feel very 
strongly that a working man’s wife is needed in 
her home, and it is a pity when she has to leave 
it to compete in the labour market. At home 
she is doing the work to which she is best suited, 
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:, earning her maintenance if she performs 
= duties repels. When married women are 
also industrial workers, they, the weaker sex, 
have the double burden upon their shoulders of 
tending the home and helping to earn a living 
too. This is greatly to be deplored. Our 
women should not be coarsened and crushed 
down by this unfair strain; we want to have 
them healthy and happy, that they may be the 
mothers of beautiful and intelligent children. 
Women suffer terribly under the present social 
syste m.” 

THE ART OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

“Do you think, Mr. Morris, that women are 
only fitted to be housekeepers ? ” 

“By no means; women’s talents vary, the 
same as those of men. There are many things 
which women can do equally as well as men, and 
some a great deal better. I think that people 
ought to do what they clearly appear to have 
the ability for doing. I am sure I don’t know 
why women should want to be lawyers; there's 
too many of that craft already. The medical 
profession seems to be suited to women ; and I 
am sure women make excellent ‘men of busi- 
ness’'—a little stingy, though. They have a 
decided faculty for managing and organising. 
Look at French women; what an important part 
they take in business affairs. Yes, there’s no 
doubt women have a born faculty for business, 
They can hold their own, too, in the intellectual 
field, but they do not excel in the arts or 
in inventive power. You haven't got a female 
Handel, you know, nor a first-raunk woman 
painter.” 

“What about Miss Thompson and Rosa 
Bonheur ? ” 

“Not up to the high-level mark. I consider,” 
continued Mr. Morris, “that a woman’s special 
work—housekeeping—is one of the most difficult 
and important branches of study. People lift 
their eyebrows over women mastering the higher 
mathematics ; why, it is infinitely more difficult 
to learn the details of good housekeeping. 
Anybody can learn mathematics, but it takes a 
lot of skill to manage a house well. Don’t let 
the modern woman neglect or despise house- 
keeping.” 

“The advanced woman does not despise 
housekeeping, Mr. Morris; she only brings brain 
to it.” 

“Good ; let her bring brain by all means, and 
let her cherish the art as her own special 
domain, Men will never do any good at it. 
You remember the story of ‘How the Man 
Minded the House’? The result of the minding 
was that, after various tribulations, the man and 
the family cow balanced each other at the end 
of a rope, the man hanging half way up the 
chimney, the cow dangling from the roof. Hard 
on the cow, wasn’t it? Ah, well, I hope the 
time may soon come when there shall be no 
question of rivalry between the sexes, and when 
Hood’s song of the shirt shall be a tragedy 
almost inconceivable to the minds of women.” 

A SHORT CATECHISM. 

“ You are in favour of giving the suffrage to 
women, I suppose, Mr. Morris ? ” 

“ Yes, but not on the property qualification. 
I go in for adult suffrage, to include both men 
and women.” 

“Should women vote for, and serve upon all 
local governing bodies ? ” 

“Tt is most desirable that they should.” 

“Ought not university honours to be given 
to women who—like Miss Fawcett, for example— 
have earned them ? ” 

“That is but common fairness.” 

is What do you think of the two moral codes 
now in vogue—one for man, another for 
woman ¢ ” 

“There can only be one moral law, the same 
for both sexes; I go in for fair play all round,” 
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“ You think women should speak in public ? ” 

“Ifa woman has the gift for public speaking, 
let her ‘hold forth’ by all means. A woman's 
tongue is reported to belong; but I consider 
that men are the worst gossips—infinitely worse 
than women.” 

By this time, Mr. Morris looked as if he 
wondered whether I had taken leave of my 
senses that I should question him upon such 
points of common-sense justice; and being 
assured that he was perfectly “sound in the 
faith,” I bade him good morning. 

Saran A. Toorey, 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


“OUR MANIFOLD NATURE:” 
BY SARAH GRAND. 


Tuts book consists of a series of sketches. They 
produce on the reader’s mind the same effect as 
the artistic work of the impressionist school of 
painting. For the same reason they may be 
possibly called untrue to nature; but it is to be 
remembered that just as the artist in colour seeks 
only to give the general impression of a group 
of subjects so does the artist in character. 

The first story is entitled ‘‘A Yellow Leaf.” 
A young lady in the opening pages is starting on 
her first visit to a country house alone. In the 
train she meets a tall, lanky girl with a bull pup. 
The latter proceeds to exhibit her puppy, and 
informs her companion that she brought him in 
order ‘to draw Aunt Marsh.” Her travelling 
companion consequently informs her that Aunt 
Marsh is the very lady to whose house she is 
herself bound on a visit, whereupon the young 
girl, whose name is Adalesa Shutt, proceeds to 
give her a bird’s-eye view of the character of her 
prospective hostess, and summarises her descrip- 
tion by saying, “ Heaven help me from having to 
encounter a feather-bed woman!” Seated at 
her tea-table, the truth of Adalesa’s description 
becomes apparent. Lady Marsh in the sweetest 
tones at once reproaches the girl for the short- 
ness of her frocks, ‘“ You see, dear,” she says, 
“men say such things.” Adalesa protests she 
cares nothing for men—although for “a man” 
she may, perhaps, eventually, to which Lady 
Marsh answers : 

“ Dear child, what do you know about men ?” 

‘* Absolately nothing,” was the frank rejoinder; 
“and that’s why I wear short dresses. I want to 
study man, and he only shows himself to short 
frocks. He's off guard with them. Bat I'll find 
bim out! My angles fit me for the task. Thank 
Heaven for my angles! No man who looks at me 
will think of me as a young lady, that most awful of 
human weaknesses.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk in that flippant 
way, dear,” her aunt deprecated. ‘The man is the 
head of the woman, you know.” 

“ Yes, sometimes,” said Adalesa judicially; ‘and 
sometimes he isn’t, because the woman is a long 
way ahead of him. But the rule is much of a 
muchnets, I believe.” 

The young hoyden is well described, with her 
flashes of schoolgirl wit, hor extreme roughness, 
the reaction of what she describes as “ feather 
bedadsia,” her tender care of others, and her 
softer moods, 

Evangeline in white muslin, with charming 
ways and pretty manners, produces a delightful 
impression on her guest. Her father, Sir Henry, 
strikes the new-comer as being out of sympathy, 
however, with his amiable wife and lovely 
daughter, but Adalesa, who idolises her uncle, is 
never tired of dwelling on the old man’s sturdy 
simplicity. The day following, Lady Marsh 
looks into Evangeline’s sunny room and inquires 
what the girls are reading. 

“‘ Mathematics,” I answered, 


*“Qur Manifold Nature.” By Sarah Grand. 
London, William Heinemann, 1894. 
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‘Ob, dear!” she exclaimed. “ You must excuse 
me, dear child, but is it nice for a young lady to 
study such a very masculine subject? A girl’s 
manner, you know, should be so very different. 
The woman's sphere is to refine and elevate man.” 

“ But do mathematics make one’s manners mas- 
culine?” I asked in alarm. 


‘‘ Well, they have not done so as yet in your case, 
dear child,” Lady Marsh answered with infinite 
tact. “But still, you know, dear, they are not 
womanly pursuits. You will not be fit for the 
duties of wife and mother by-and-by if you injure 
your constitution now.” 

The argument that followed served not only to 
ruffle the girls, but to puzzle them hopelessly, 
They turn, however, to the one strong, true 
character in that flimsy houschold, and appeal to 
Sir Henry's sterling common sense. “Tell me 
about education, Uncle Henry,” says Adalesa. 

Sir Henry began to walk up and down the room 
with his hands behind him, “ What we learn is but 
@ small part of education,” he said, and it sounded 
as if he were reflecting aloud. ‘It is what we think 


of things, not what we know of them—our opinions 
—that affect our conduct.” 


Sir Henry stopped a moment to look at us, and 
then resumed his walk. “There's a great deal of 
cant rife just now on the subject of women and 
their education,” he observed, ‘‘most of which, 
being summed up, amounts to a firm conviction that 
a half-educated girl, a creature who has learnt to 
live for the pleasure of the moment, to love for the 
joy of loving, and to marry in order to secure as 
many of the good things of this world as she can, 
is in every way a suitable and congenial companion 
for an educated man, and an admirable specimen of 
the ‘ woman’s-sphere-is-home’ woman. A toy— 
that’s what the creature is, an unreasonable and 
illogical toy, neither reason nor logic having entered 
into the curriculum of that kind of ‘ womanly 
woman,’ it having been supposed that a large 
establishment is most admirably managed by a 
mistress whose reasoning powers have never been 
cultivated, and a young family best brought up on 
the superstitious practices solemnly confided in 
mysterious whispers by Mrs. Gamp,” 

The writer then proceeds to describe the 
sweet beauty of the summer afternoon when 
she and Adalesa rode out together. As they 
went their way through the spring fields the 
schoolgirl, to her great astonishment, contides 
to her companion a secret that startles and 
troubles her. She is in love! The announce- 
ment shocks the sensibilities of her friends; 
it seems so incomprehensible that this un- 
formed child should talk of love. They press 
on through the beach grove, and as they ride 
they hear the mighty, mufflzd voice of the 
great ocean, and presently pass out of the 
shadow and reach the golden sands. There 
Adalesa confesses to her the still more startling 
fact that she is socretly engaged. Her father and 
brother were on their way home from India, 
she explains, and they must be informed, but 
until their return no one must know her secret. 
She has, however, she adds, been unable to keep 
the news from Evangelinc. She longs to tell 
her uncle, but “ Percy has bound her to silence.’ 

It sounds all right as he puts it; but I am 
sadly afraid I don’t feel about it quite what he does, 
because I want to tell. 

Unformed and childish in many ways, love 
has awakened in this turbulent nature a new 
view of life, the import of which she hardly 
understands. 

“ Since he came into my life,” she says, ‘I have 
awakened to full consciousness of a curious kinship 
with all things, animate and inanimate. The 
gladness in me, the singing in my heart, is alla 
part of some great whole, some universal plan, 
something I know but can’t express, But wait! 
wait till you know it too!” 

That evening, says the writer, Lvangeline 
“came to my room, with charming ways and 
affectionate caresses.” In tho course of con- 
versation she betrays her cousin’s secret as a 
matter of course, and adds, moreover, that when 
the man to whom Adalesa was engaged dis- 
covered that she knew the truth they became 
great allies, and she comments on the cynicism 
that could object to such a friendship. The 
truth of the statements made by Adalesa with 
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regard to her cousin’s character slowly dawns on 
the listener's mind. 

Lady Marsh, the author tells us, was by way 
of “doing her best for us,” “as Society mothers 
so delicately express it.” The chief feature of 
the visit was to be a ball, and the usual 
excitement about ball dresses and preparations 
is well described. Finally the three girls appear 
attired respectively in red, white, and blue satin. 
They are greeted as they descend into the 
drawing room by a romantic looking young 
man, whom the author at once recognises as 
the hero of Adalesa’s dreams. That evening 
was ® momentous one to the poor child. 
Evangeline undertook to allay all suspicion by 
monopolising the attentions of her friend’s 
betrothed, and her efforts were attended with 
fatal success. The child heart of the still 
unformed girl is racked with a woman’s pain. 
Her friend follows her to her room, the 
festivities over, but finds that she has fled out 
alone into the night. She follows hastily, and 
watches Adalesa with her faithful bull pup for 
a companion, cross the fields towards the sea- 
shore, and there seated on a sand-heap she 
gazes on the broad path of light made by the 
moon on the water, and as her friend unseen 
keeps vigil in her hour of sadness, the infinite 
greatness of things eternal dawns upon her soul; 
the transitory character of the passing events 
that make the sum of our lives. 

In the course of years the three girls meet 
again, Evangeline has married the romantic 
man, has lived in India and returned to the 
old home, a woman, haunted by the dread that 
beauty and youth are passing from her life. 
Adalesa has developed into a handsome and 
distinguished woman, and has reached the 
summit of ambitious mothers’ dreams—she has 
married a duke, The return to the old house 
where age has left its mellowing stamp is 
touchingly narrated ; the great calm that seems 
to reign in the autumn of life before the winter 
blasts whirl the withered leaves into cold 
‘ space and leave the branches bare. Time has 
accentuated the characteristics of youth; the 
outlines then traced have indelibly deepened. 
Evangeline, bent on believing that years work 
no change, insists on a repetition of the ball, 
and endeavours to enact the old scene under 
changed auspices. 

Oh, the pathetic absurdity of the attempt! 
Three married women at the meridian expected to 
ape themselves as they were in the morning of life. 
Only Evangeline could seriously think of such a 
thing. She insisted that our costumes for the ball 
should be red, white, and blue again; and that we 
should wear the jewels Sir Henry had given us for 
the first event; and she sorrowed because the very 
same dresses were not in existence to be worn 
again. 

The awful event with which the story closes 
may seem to us strained in order to point the 
moral of the tale; but whether it be so or not, 
the end of a frittered foolish life is equally sad, 
only we do not always recognise the ghastly 
corpse of misused opportunity until we see it 
laid away in fleshly form. 

* * * * * 

“‘ Eugenia,” the second story in Mrs. Sarah 
Grand’s series, is entitled “ A Modern Maiden 
and a Man Amazed.” The tale is told by one 
who calls herself “a humble artist studying in 
the school of the world,” anxious, for this 
reason, to examine all phases of life. Her 
brother admits her to a glimpse behind the 
scenes in a theatre of varieties in order that 
she may clearly describe that side of life in a 
work in which she is then engaged. Here in the 
coarse crowd we are introduced to young 
Brinkhampton, The following day, owing to a 
block in the traflic, the author is forced to wait 
some time outside the same place of entertain- 
ment, and as she looks from the carriage window 
she hears herself accosted by this young man 


whose family she has known in the country. 

“From whence come you?” I answered tran- 
quilly. 

“From those same halls of light,” he replied, 
indicating the Hage place behind him; “and, to 
tell you the truth,” he added, in a worn-out, weary, 
satiated way, “I am sick of all that. I am utterly 
used up. I think it’s time for me to reform and 
marry. Can you recommend me to somebody who 
would make a nice wife?” 

The summer brings the author and the young 
roué once more together. They meet upon the 
sea shore, and she informs Brinkhampton that 
she is staying with a woman young and charm- 
ing who owns the broad acres over which they 
gaze. To while away the idle month the young 
man has rented the shooting, and that day he 
is destined to meet the lovely Jady of the manor. 
With frank hospitality she makes him welcome 
and bids him as a guest to her hall, The 
description of this girl is charmingly given, one 
of a long line on whom had descended not alone 
the heritage of wealth but an inherited sense of 
responsibility. From the moment Brinkhamp- 
ton realises that this beautiful girl is the sole 
possessor of immense wealth and broad lands, 
he believes that he has faced his quest. Judg- 
ing her by the women who had hitherto formed 
his ‘standard, he fails to understand the 
independence of character that cannot be 
dazzled by diamonds or bewildered by the 
prospect of social success ; absolutely certain 
that he has but to stretch forth his hand to 
pluck this country blossom. Speaking of the 
unsophisticated Eugenia to her friend, he says :— 

“All that enhances the charm, don’t you know; 
it’s so fresh, And it will be fun to see how her 
views change as her mind is enlarged by intercourse 
with the world, and to hear what she thinks by-and- 
by of this rural retreat.” 

“But do you suppose she has any mind?” I 
ventured. 

“ Ob, dear, yes,” he answered. ‘Qnite enough 
for a woman, especially if she’s to be one’s wife. A 
clever woman is apt to have ‘views’ and that sort 
of thing, and lead a mana dance generally. What 
one wants in a wife is something rice to look at 
and agreeable to caress when one’s inithe mood ; 
with average intelligence, of course, but conven- 
tional ideas.” 

London ways and London hours gradually 
give way before the country activities in the 
midst of which Brinkhampton finds himself, and 
at a time when he would probably be returning 
from a ball or place of amusement he accom- 
panies his hostess on a mushroom-gathering 
expedition, carefully stepping over the dewy 
grass and endeavouring from time to time to 
excite her interest in the splendour of a future 
that might be hers. 

“What a change it will be for you,” was one of 
his remarks, “going from this vegetable existence 
into the thick of life.” 

“ What exactly is the thick of life?” she asked. 

“Oh, Socicty,” he answered, gingerly panies his 
steps as if afraid of damaging the polish on his 
russia leather boots. ‘London or Paris in the 
season, toilettes, jewels, dinners, dances, rides in the 
Row, and those entrancirg shops you ladies love so. 
I should like to be a girl myself, with lots of money 
to shop. The changes of fashion must be of such 
absorbing interest then, when each one means some 
new device with which to enhance your beauty.” 

“ Ah, changes of fashion!” she slowly observed, 
“ Here we are more interested in changes of the 
tide. And as for the rest, to me it sounds stuffy.” 

It is somewhat disconcerting to the young 
man to find that Eugenia has for a guest 
another friend, whom she welcomes as a com- 
rade. 

“His people,” she explains, ‘have been here 
as long as we have. They were yeoman farmers, 
but now they own a part of what were our 
estates.” 

“The yokel has passable manners,” Brink- 
hampton said, patronisingly. “I suppose he 
picks up a little veneer at race meetings and 
hunt breakfasts.” 

“The yokel was a wrangler of his year,” 
Eugenia answered, icily. 


A ball, a coach drive, a mad race with the 
tide on horseback along the seashore, are inci- 
dents that lead up to the climax of the story. 
The man who has dissipated his youth, and who 
thinks he can retrieve the past by taking to wife 
@ woman in the full bloom of life, with all that 
fortune can bring to make his way smooth, finds 
his proposals ruthlessly rejected. Explaining 
her action to her friend, Eugenia says : 


“It is the conceit of himself to which I object, 
the conceit that makes it possible for him to be so 
mistaken. And I object to his opinions; his mind 
is a rotten conglomerate of worn-out prejadices, 
And I object to his debility ; he has to substitute 
alcohol for good nerve and muscle, and there isa 
general suspicion of taint in him that I have no 
word for, but feel, and it repels me. His husk is 
attractive I allow, but I'm not going to marry the 
husk ofa man! That kind of man is so frightfully 
stale. I mean to begin my life with one who is 
beginning his with feelings as fresh as my own.” 

“ Most girls would have thought it romantic,” I 
began, but she interru me. 

‘‘ Now, do you really think it is really romantic 
to marry a man who has been sedulously deteriora- 
ting mentally, morally, and physically, in conse- 
quence of weak-minded self-indulgence from 
his earliest youth? A manwhorcquiresto bepropped 
up on alcohol as soon as he gets out of bed in the 
morning, and soothed with sedative tobacco for the 
rest of the day? No! No! I will have the best 
of everything, and my man’s physique must be self- 
supporting ! 

“Women are such owls! Always ignorantly 
idealising when they ought to know—know exactly, 
When we know that the real man is satisfactory, we 
may hope to find the ideal in him also ; but idealising 
a character of which we know nothing is folly. Your 
friend is a very old-fashioned kind of hero. His 
idea was that the mystery which shrouded the 
impropriety of his pursuits would enhance his 
prestige in the eyes of a little country girl, so he 
began by hinting that he had much to regret in the 
pet. ‘You mean you have done things which you 

ew to be wrong, and ought to be ashamed of,’ I 
said. ‘I am afraid I have,’ he answered com- 
placently, as if he expected some credit for it. But 
he saw something in my face when he spoke, which 
drew a kind of excuse from him. ‘I have only done 
as other men do, you know,’ he added. Oh, the 
insulting coarseness of it all!” she broke off, 
passionately. ‘To think that what should be the 
most sacred moment of a woman’s life has come to 
be sullied by men with confessions like these! I 
am sure it never occurred to him that he was not 
good enough to marry me, partly, however, because 
be was not thinking of me at all, but of himself, 
and debts and difficulties probably.” 


“ Ah-Man” is a delightful story, full of 
genuine humour, and “Janey, a Humble 
Administrator,” is well worth reading. “ Boomel- 
lier ” is a tale repeated again and again in dif- 
ferent versions in our own experience. It comes 
to us as the harmonies of a sad, familiar song. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XII.—Continued. 


PirtssurGH Femate COUuLEGcE. 

June 12, 1863.—Two weeks from to-day I start 
for home. I am very eager for it, more so than I 
can tell. Indeed, I think about it all my spare 
time. Father and mother, house and garden, 
Mary’s grave. ‘‘ Thoughts that do lie too deep 
for tears ” go through me—cf my changed home, 
and the pleasant face shut out of sight. It is 
idle to write about it. Death is unspeakably 
mysterious and awful. The feeling of this grows 
stronger in my soul. The terrible sentence rings 
in my ears, “Iam to die! Iamtodie!” No 
matter to what it conducts, the earth side of it— 
and that is what we see—is fearful enough to 
strike one dumb. Mary always viewed it so 
herself, and yet its verdict and its sacrament 
have passed upon her ! 

June 16.—Pittsburgh is in a ferment, two 
thousand men are working on fortifications, Gen. 
Lee's army is said to be approaching, and 
martial law is to be declared. ‘Trains from the 
South are forbidden to come to the city. Miss 
Dole, our New England teacher, is very much 
alarmed. The girls are distressed, especially 
those living to the southward, but I am not 
troubled a bit, nor any of the teachers except 
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i It is quite exciting, though. The 
Me rat kee oatieredl out 100,000 men, 50,000 
of them from Pennsylvania, but there are so many 
false alarms that it does not do to receive all we 
hear as gospel, on an. subject. - 

Last night came a long letter from Oliver, the 
first since he went to Denver last fall. It was 
interesting and characteristic. Though our roads 
lie so far apart, and our interests are so unlike, 
t I always think fondly of my brother and 


proudly of his success. It is nice for him and 
Mary B. to love each other and to be together 
for life. : 


June 25.—Doctor P. just now called mo into 
the music-room and complimented me so much 
that I must write it down, for this book is 
my safety-valve. He said my success in 
the essay before the Alumna was something 
wonderful. He said it made a marked impression, 
that he wanted me to come back, would make it 
pleasant for me, and that if he had only thought 
of it in time, he would have had me make the 
address to the uating class upon the occasion 
of receiving their diplomas, instead of Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, pastor of one of the first Pres- 
byterian churches in this city, and one of the 
oldest, and furthermore that he wanted me to 
write an account of the Commencement for 
“Tom Eddy’s r,” and insisted on my taking 
a five-dollar bill for the same. So now, in great 
haste and honest joy, I have written this, and 
will proceed to prepare the article. Praise, when 
it is meant, is Vite to me, “in asense.” Iam 
afraid I think too much about it. Anyhow, I 
know that I am glad of all this, and would like 
those who love me to know of it. 

Evanston, July 7.—Thank God for my safe 


return. 

July 9.—Sabbath morning, before church. 
I am sitting alone in ny little newly-furnished 
roomthat fatherand mother have had fitted up for 
me, the one where Mary and I once sat together 
when I was merry-hearted. Mother has just been 
in and read to me some beautiful thoughts by 
Hannah More, on prayer. Mother is wonder- 
fully spiritual since Mary is among the spirits, 
and her thoughts are only incidentally of earth, 
habitually in heaven. Father and she are in the 
front room now. He is reading the North- Western 
Christian Advocate, she lying on the lounge, 
perhaps thinking of Mary in heaven. Down- 
stairs the pleasant housekeepers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanchett, otherwise Alfred and Cynth, with 
active little Tillie, the small maid of all work, 
rule over our culinary destinies. 

July 15.—I am writing with enthusiasm the 
book about Mary, and think it will do good. 
Her journals are delightful. I did not know she 
had such talent as they evince. 

July 24.—Not because I have the least thing to 
write, but just from habit, sitting at my table, I 
take the pen and scratch away. If it were not 
for ‘‘Mary’s book,” * at which I work almost 
constantly of late, I could hardly get on. 
out very little, which is foolish, Ipresume. My 
book is so well begun now, that I mean to 


_ *“Nineteen Beautiful Years.” New edition, 
just published by the White Ribbon Publishing 
Company, Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London. 
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write only forenoons and visit more ; read, study 


-German, and play a little. Iam really happy 


over books, they are the true magicians. They 
take me back across the chasm of years and make 
me as fresh-hearted as when the leaves sent their 
shadows dancing to and fro on the dear old pages 
that I read in the garden or on the piazza at 
home, with the tinkle of the distant cow-bell in 
my ears, and the fragrant breath of flowers cool- 


mg ey cheek. 

itting here alone, so often, I think about my 
future life out there in the mystic country, and 
glimpses come to me of an atmosphere golden as 
sunbeams and inspiring as ether, of crystal 
towers and snowy cushions of cloud, of streams 
that sing songs as they flow, of perfume delicate 
as the colour of rose-lined shells, of infinite 
repose and that unspeakable feeling never to be 
won on earth by prayer or penance—that we are 
satisfied, Christ hiss in His nature the clements 
that will make all this true when we behold Him 
face to face. We donot know what we are seek- 
ing here when we strive so hard and fret so 
much. Human love no doubt comes nearest, 
but it is only the melody of an anthem, the stud 
for a picture, the twilight of a morning that shall 
dawn, and O, to thi “the fret and jar gone 
from our souls for ever,” how we shall ere lon 
awake to life and be restless and hungry an 
thirsty no more ! 

[The succeeding paragraphs give a fuller 
account of the preparation and publication of 
Miss Willard’s memorials of her sister, entitled 
“Nineteon Beautiful Years.”] 

That little book said itself—both my sister's 
part, so unconsciously furnished when she wrote 
her girlish journal seen only by us two, and mine 
—out of a heart that spoke aloud its strange, 
new grief. 

It was one year after she left us, and in the 
home where all of us were last together ; I was 
alone with mother, my brother having married 
and gone to Denver, Colorado, my father being 
in the city al day. 

‘6 To us the silence in the house, 
To her the choral singing.” 
Never in this world could we all be again 
what my dear brother had so happily and truly 
called us, “a family unbroken by death, discord, 
or distance.” 

Alone in my desolate room, so lately 
brightened by her sunny presence, I prepared 
the little volume which would have been larger 
by half had all I wrote gone in. My father, 
who was of reticent nature, disapproved the 
undertaking ; he hated publicity for women, and 
most of all for his “two forest nymphs,” as he 
used laughingly to call us. But for myself I 
liked the world, believed it friendly, aud could 
see no reason why I might not confide in it. 
Besides, it was more than I could brook that 
she should live and die and make no sign—she 
who was so wise, so sweet and good. I had a 
chivalric impulse to pass along the taper that she 
lighted at the shrine of Truth, even though her 
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weary little hand had dropped it early at the 
tomb, 6 

And so, when my manuscript was ready, I 
started for New York, under the escort of 
T. C. Hoag, Esq., one of my father’s nearest 
friends, It was my first real outing, and zestful 
beyond telling. Mr. Hoag never knew how grate- 
ful I was for his kindness in stopping a day at 
Buffalo that I might go out to see Niagara Falls. 
The wonder of that revelation roused all the reck- 
lessness for which I had been famed at Forest 
Home and which had been toned down by later 
years. The fascination of the Falls drew me tothe 
ragged edgo of overy cliff, and set me running 
down steep banks, so that Mr. Hoag soon 
supervened and took me into custody. Some- 
how, the sense of God was with me on those 
heights and with that wraith-like form and 
thunder-voice smiting my ear. It gives mo 
satisfaction that, young and ardent as I was, 
and with the desire ever innate in me to “ wreak 
myself upon expression,” I did not drop into 
poetry, nor yet into prose, in presence of that 
gleaming mystery. 

We reached New York at dark, took a coach 
for the St. Nicholas Hotel, and as we rolled 
along Broadway I was far more dazed than by 
anything in all my life before, except Niagara! 
On Monday we climbed Trinity steeple, went 
to the Battery and Castle Garden, Barnum’s, 
and Wall Street. Here Mr. Hoag had to stay 
awhile, and he put me into a Broadway stage, 
telling the driver to stop at the St. Nicholas, 
It did not occur to my kind friend that I had 
never in my life been anywhero alone, nor to 
me that my purse was locked up in my trunk 
at the hotel. “ Ting-a-ling” went the driver's 
bell. Isat in sweet unconsciousness, studying 
the pageant of the street. “ Ting-a-ling,” with 
vigorous vexation. I gave no heed. “ Hand 
up that fare!” he shouted through an aperture ; 
the passengers looked at each other; my face 
turned crimson. ‘I haven’t any money,” I 
whispered confidentially, in my great fright and 
desperation, to a big Jew with diamond shirt 
front and forbidding countenance. “ What can 
I do?” 

“Qh, Miss,” he answered kindly, “it’s of no 
consequence, just let me hand up the fare and 
there’s an end of it!” At that moment his 
countenance seomed fairly angelic. 

“ You aro so kind,” I faltered, almost with 
tears. 

‘“‘ Indeed, it is an honour; don’t montion it,” 
he said. 

For ever and a day that act of his made me 
think better of mankind, trust more in human 
nature. I thanked him again as the ’bus pulled 
up for me at the St. Nicholas; he lifted his hat 
and was gone, the great, beak-nosed, unmistak- 
able Jew. I went up to my room and cried at 
remembrance of his kindness, 


12, Rushey Green, Cutford, S.E., 

. October 3rd, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure to enclose a photo- 
graph of my boy, Allan Edward, aged sixteen months, 
who, from siz weeks old, was entrrely fed on your Food. 
The child ts very healthy, has had no illness whatever, 
and I think can fairly be considered « recommendation 

te your most excellent preparation. 
Yours Faithfully, Edward McKenzie, 
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A PRacricaL AND SIMPLE TREATISE FOR MOTHERS. 


MELLIN’S 
FOR . D AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS, 
MELLIN'S EMULSION 
CURES COUGHS & COLDS. INVALUABLE for BRONCHITIS, etc. 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Price 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per bottle, Sample Size 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet on the Feeding and Rearing of Infants. 


Containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, to- 
gether with Fac-similes of Original Te:timonials, which sre of the great ‘st in- 
terest to all mothers, to be hud, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 


Newcastle, Staffordshire, December 12th, 1892, 
Dear Mr, Mellin,- I enclose you photo of my boy 
Malcolm, taken when he waesir months old, Whenhewas 
seven months he weighed 2ilbs. Ir ts now eleven months 
old, und has eight teeth; he has taken your Food en- 
lire/y since he was a week olt, Ihave brought up two 
girls also on the Food, who ure now aged ten years and 
twelve years respectively, / consider there is no Food 


like it for children, yours truly, B, Turner. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY ONLOOKER. 


The long-looked-for Budget has been produced 
at last—the first, we will hove, of a long series 
of truly democratic ones. If it does not promise 
all the younger and more ardent spirits ho;ed 
for, we must recollect that while Revolution may 
suit France, it is nut adapted to the British tem- 
perament ; or rather, Revolution spelt without the 
““R” furnishes the safe and sure course of 
evolution for us. 


But this Budget, at any rate, proceeds on the 
sound principle of taking from him that hath and 
giving to him that hath not, in contradistinction 
to the plan which has characterised governments 
in the past. Sir William Harcourt is to be con- 

tulated. Our Chancellor of the Exchequer 

made a bold move, one which would have 
been bold for even amau half his age. First he 
has to face facts, which in his case means 
difficulties ; and dealing with a balance on the 
wrong side he must b up his income to the 
supposed expenditure, and in order to cover the 
year 1894-5 must meet a deficit of £4,502,000. 


How does he propose to do this ? 

(1) To cover the Imperial Defence and Naval 
Defence fund of £2,379,000, he proposes to 
appropriate from the new sinking fund. 

(2) He proposes radical reforms in the death 
duties, which will not only assimilate land and 
capital property but will graduate those charges 
from 1 per cent. on estates of from £100 to 
£500, to 8 per cent. on £1,000,000 and upwards. 
The graduation is obviously too gradual, and in 
the good time coming the millionaire will, we 
cannot fail to believe, pay 50 rather than 8 per 
cent. But the country is not ready for that yet. 

(3) The income tax is to be raised from 7d. to 
8d. But the possessors of modest incomes need 
not howl! The total exemption is to be raised, 
so that the clerk with £200 a year will pay on 
only £40 instead of on £80, as now, or just ; 
that is to say he will pay £1 2s. 10d. under the 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 


Ale 


AND 


tout 


BRIGHT! PURE!! 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


The Great Temperance Beverages! 
KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS 


GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
SPARKLING !!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kops ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-Intoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Nezommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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8d. rate instead of £2 6s. 10d. under the 7d. rate, 
while small incomes up to will receive an 
abatement of £100. 


Incomes beyond the point of £500 will be 
called upon to pay the 8d. iu the pound instead 
of as one could have wished, seeing the principle 
of graduation imposed here, as in the death 
duties, t.c., if the moderate £500 income pays 
8d., let the £60,000 income pay at least as many 
shillings as the moderate income pays pence. 


Then last of all he proposes an additional 


spirit duty of Na gallon, and a beer duty of 


6d. per barrel. tax will not troub'e many 
readers of the Siena, but it will be one round 
which the fight will thicken. The whole of the 
‘Trade ” will be arrayed against it, and it will 
be interesting to watch the march of public 
opinion in this respect. We do not fear, with 
the Parliamentary correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, that because Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment went out on ‘‘ beer” in 1885 Lord Rose- 
bery will in 1894. Things have advanced since 
then, and we believe that even this proposal will 
be carried. 


A pathetic interest attaches to the report just 
out on Uganda, prepared from the papers of Sir 
Gerald Portal, who sacrificed his young life in 
his country’s service as much as any man who 
fell on the battlefield. Sir Gerald strongly 
deprecates the evacuation of the country, on the 
ground that the natives everywhere regard them- 
selves as under British protection, that such 
withdrawal would scwvitably lead to a revival of 
the slave trade, and to a state of affairs which 
would affo d ample pretext for some other Power 
to step in and manipulate matters. He recom- 
mends the appointment of a British Commissioner 
not merely for Uganda but for the adjacent 
countries as well, and the construction of a rail- 
way from the coast some distance into the 
interior. Lord Rosebery has since formally 
stated that the Government have determined to 
establish a regular administration, and to declare 
Uganda under a British protectorate. 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 


A thin beve: 


CLemitsts, London.’ 


SPsNCER 


LONDON-—-GLASGOW. 


‘wy PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTEL, 


TEA. TEA. TEA. TEA, 


TEA absolutely Pure. 
TEA Positively Delicious. 
TEA in Perfection. 
The Best Blended TEA in England. 


Vast experience and Large Bales enable 
Co. to give Value unapproach- 
able by the ordinary dealer. 
ot any of the following Blends wi!l certainly 
please the most fastidious palate :— 


1e. 4d., 1s. 8d., 28., & 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
3 lb. and upwards Carriaje Paid. 
CHEQUES AND PosTaL Onpers, 
SPENCER & CO., 
The Great Mid'and Tea Merchants 
MARKET PLACE, NOTTINGHAM 


Apnit 19, 1894. 


The second reading of a bill to amend the law 
relating to the fixing of fair rents and the tenure 
and purchasing of land in Ireland was carried on 
Wednesday, after Colonel Waring’s amendment 
had been rejected by the substantial majority of 
89. Mr. J. Morley voted for the second reading 
of the bill in a notable speech, but said he could 
not approve everything it contained, and that 
the report from the proposed Committee on the 
Land Acts would have to be received before the 
bill could reach the Committee stage. 


The Apple Woman Disabilities Bill, as it may 
be called, was rejected on its second reading by 
a majority of 101, after Mr. Mundella, in a witty 
speech, had shown up this new attempt at pro- 
tection, which would force every poor street 
vendor, every woman who sold a“ haporth”’ of 
apples, to present a certificate to her customer 
stating whether her wares were home or foreign 

rown. What the country needs is not cheap 
ruit-excluding bills, but a cheap railway transit 
bill, by which the grower in Kent may send his 
fruit up to town at as reasonable a rate as the 
grower in Italy, Spain, France, or Holland may 
ship it to London Docks, 


The long looked for R-gistration Bill has at 
length been brought in, and in certain respects 
it is,no doubt, an improvement on the one of 
last year, which it has superseded. It is true 
the old badgering system of the Registration 
Courts is to continue. On the other hand, there 
are neg pga to wit, the establishment of 
one polling day for the whole country, the aboli- 
tion of the plural vote, the reduction of residency 
to three months, except in the case of lodgers. 
This lodger disability is to be regretted, but it is 
as nothing compared with the fact that 
British women are still to be debarred 
from the vote, despite the fact that their New 
Zealand sisters have claimed and obtained 
enfranchisement. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards have joined the Council of the National 
Anti-Gambling League. 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King's O:oss 
Stations. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—‘“‘ Luncheons, London.” Also at 
6, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 32. 6d. 
In connection with 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 


Beocently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
Passenger “levator. 
Conducted on strictly Temperance Principles, 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


EPPS'S GOCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEA LIKE.) 


of full flavour, now with man 

benefic ally taking the place of tea. Its active 
Principe being a gentle nerve stimuiant, supplies 
the needed energy withont unduly exciting the 
erevem.—Soid w Packets and Tins, by Grocers, 
Invelled “JamEs Epes & Co., Ltd., Homaopathic 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


ESS and head nolses 

overcome, Simple. 
ew. Permanent. Painless, 
Particulars Frec. 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


The Firat Bid 


Sold inTins 63 } , 


& 


-result itis natural that the woman question,which 
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THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 


UNT OF THE WOMAN MOVE- 
aN ACCOMENT IN GERMANY.* 
BY FRAU SCHULRATH CANER. 
pressed a wish that I should send you 
at of the Women’s Congress held here in 
Berlin. I most gladly fulfil this request, the more 
so since the union of the German women’s 
organisations was instigated by the Congress 
held in Chicago. Germany is the land of organi- 
sations. Hundreds and hundreds of societies of 
women could be found here, all of which, how- 
ever, are independent of one another. Germany 8 
women have interested themselves especially in 
charity, in connection with which a large organi- 
sation has been founded by the Vaterldndischer- 
Frauen Verein, which always has the rulin 
Kaiserin at its head. What is now understoo 
under the new ‘Woman Movement” and 
“Woman Question” was first set in motion 
twecty-five years ago by the General Organisa- 
tion of German Women in Leipzig. This society 
deserves the commendation of having spread 
abroad the ideas of the reform throughout Ger- 
many. Since then the social question has forced 
its way into our country with greater power, and 
is now beginning to transform it entirely. Asa 


their impress upon the whole. The younger 
generation, with its world of new ideas, has 
indeed wrought mightily, and could point to 
many practical results, according to the modern 
methods, but their hour has not yet struck. 
Theie work was rather to incite than to accom- 
plish, since their predecessors seem not yet willin, 

to follow entirely the march of to-day, an 

actively lay hold of the so-called social problems. 

Your descriptions, dear Miss Willard, of your 
work and workers come to me, as I look k 
upon the experiences of the last few days. You 
told me that someone had bluntly remarked to 
you, when you had made some new and very 
strong demands : “ You want to be a leader, but 
you are only a scout,” and so the younger genera- 
tion, with their plans and wishes for quicker tempo, 
may seem to Conservatives as “ scouts ”; but that 
is only a phase in the development of their move- 
ments. Youth belongs always to the future, 
and I rejoice, especially, in the number of young 
workers who were present at the Congress, and 
who, at some day, not far in the future let us 
hope, will bring new, fresh life into the union. 

You ask what has happened during these 
meetings, and what result has been reached. 
The first day was taken up with the organising 
of the Confederation, that is, the drawing up of 
the Constitution and the election of the Presi- 
dent. Fraulein Augusta Schmidt, of Leipzig, 
who was chosen at Chicago as chairman pro tem. 
of that Congress, delivered a long address, 
giving the reasons why such a union of the 
different societies was necessary. Thirty-six 
delegates were present from the capital and 
principal cities of Germany. Fraulein Schmidt 
touched upon the political fields, recognised by 
the women’s organisations in Germany as a for- 
bidden theme, as she herself said. 

Nevertheless, since Fraulein Schmidt spoke of 
the exclusion of the working women’s societies 
among the social democrats, a long debate was 
thereby opened, in which the representatives of 
modern ideas gained their point so far as to have 
the law passed of excluding no one. According 
to my opinion our chief task is to win the party 


which at present shows so much hatred towards 
us. By the law of exclusion we would have 
esi the organisation from the outset in a 
alse fone. I believe we have to offer to the 
Social Democrats the hand of fellowship, and 
whether they accept or reject this cannot hinder 
us from what we must regard as our duty. This 
makes me think involuntarily of how at the 
beginning of your activity you dared to enter 
the meetings of the labouring men to win them 
over to the temperance cause. 

On the following day t regret was felt 
that your health did not allow you to take 
in the drawing up of the articles of the Consti- 
tution, and the ident asked us to rise to do 
you honour. Next, plans of work were proposed 
which were directed mainly to what the organ- 
isation might undertake in connection with the 
separate societies. Petitions of various sorts 
are to be sent in ; a petition that Hygiene shall 
be taught in the public schools ; a petition for 
the higher education of women, etc. The ho 
was expressed that even here in Germany the 
women might be trained for factory inspection 
and placed in official positions, and that they 
might become skilful not only in these positions 
but also as poor-law guardians—a vast and 
beautiful field! In this way a start has been 
made toward co-operation. There stands in the 
first article of the Constitution the significant 
statement that we are to work against injustice ; 
we may hope therefore that the women will also 
be just among themselves. This alone can 
clinch a good beginning. 

We hope, then, that your wish will be fulfilled 
—that the German women will be represented in 
the next International Congress as a firm, closely 
united confederation. 


isa part of the general social prob’e:n, should have 
come to have quite a different meaning here. One 
might say, perhaps, that the present movement 
among women not only ventilates and spreads 
its ideas, but that it seeks, with energy, to assert 
its claims and to realise them. It istherefore a 
thing to be rejoiced in that in these days of 
women’s organisations, a bond of union has been 
formed whereby greater co-operation may be 
brought about. 

If I should tell the general impression which 
the days of the Congress have made upon me, it 
is that the representatives of the older tendencies 
of the “ woman question” have sought to put 


Rev. Ohas. Aked, writing in last week's 
Christian W orld, gives some account of Miss Ida 
B. Wells, a coloured lady, ‘‘ young, and of great 

rsonal charm,” who is now in this country. 

he has come direct from Frederick Douglass’ 
house at Washington to plead on behalf of the 
coloured race in America. 


* Written to Miss Willard by a personal friend, 
who was a leader in the Congress. 


WHY HAS 


BROWN&POLSON’S 
CoRNFLOUR 


sucH A VERY LARGE SALE? 


Its PURITY, STRENGTH, and FLAVOUR have secured for it 
an unequalled reputation, and buyers willingly pay for it a slightly higher 
price, knowing it is cheaper in the long run, and therefore more economical. 


“BHBLEFAST HOUSE.’ OP PPLLOOPLOLLGLLLSLOOSLL GO@ 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS Babies 


Babies 
are a great anxiety to their mothers snd try everybody's patience. Do not 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
NEW DRESS FABRIC. 


be impatient with them. Fretfulness is a sure sign of ill health, for nature 
intended babies to be chubby aud cheery ; above all, do net give svothing 
Pure Irish Flax Art-Linen, fast colours, one yard 
wide, from 1l/- per yard. 


eyrups or any injurious remedy which may make mattera worse and at 
PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1766), 


89, NEW BOND STREET, YY. 
(Two Doors from Oxford Street); 
16, BECFORD STREET, BELFAST; 8 &9, SUFFILK STREET, DUBLIN. 


% Lest can only give tempurury relict. How much wiser to remove the cause 
of the trouble! which, in almost every case, arises from the indigestible and 
6 innutritious nature of the baby's food. Infants and growing children need 
food which is not only flesh-forming, but which also contains the organic 
% phosphates (viz. the phosphates taken from a plant, and not chemical 
aie hata vitally necessary for the development of the frame—i.e., the 
6 nes, mu_cles, teeth, b-ain. Without this phosphatic nourishment, for 
which their nature craves, they become irritable aud fretful, and in such 
6 cases “ Frame Food” Dictisacestain cure. Itis the only food which contains 
soluble phosphates eafracted from Wheat Kran, and is therefore, without 
% doubt, the most nutritious food in the World. Nursing Mothers find that 
the phosphatic nourishment in ‘‘ Frame Food” Diet greatly aids the tluw 
% and the nutritive nature of their milk; and the same unique phosphatic 
nourishment replenishes the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with 
% the hest results for both mother and child. N.B.—‘t Frame Food” Diet is the 
cheapest cooked food, 1-lb. tins being sold for 1s. by Chemists, Grocers, &c., 
e 3-Ib. sample in handsome enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 3d. for 
postage, by FRAME FUUD CO. Lp., Lombard R:L, Battersea, Loudon, 8.W. 
) (Mention this paper.) y 
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hall. Reserved seat tickets, one shilling, may be 
obtained at the offices of the British Women’s 
Tem ce Association, 24, Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon Street, E.C.; United Kingdom Alliance, 
15, Great George Street, Westminster; National 
Temperance Publication Depét, 33, Paternoster 
Row; Temperance Press Agency, 112, Fleet Street ; 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, 60, Old 
Bailey; and Wesleyan Sunday School Union, 3, 
Ludgate Circus Buildings; or, reserved and 
numbered, 23. and 3s. each (personally or by 
letter) of H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet Strest, H.C. 


Batley and Maidenhead. A new branch was 
formed at Richmond last week by Mrs. Aukland. 

On Monday last, Lady Henry Somerset opened 
the headquarters of the West Norwood and Tule 
Hill branch of the B.W.T.A. Mrs. Fawcett presided, 
and gave a brief statement of the work intended to 
be carried on at Somereet House. A large and 
enthusiastic meeting was afterwards held at the 
Wesleyan Church, Talse Hill. Lady Henry 
Somerset gave the address, supported by Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, Mrs. Fawcett, and other friend’, 
A full account of the meeting will be given next 
week. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 

TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 

FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Heacquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL. 


DELEGATES and intending visitors to the annual 
council will find on this page the order of 
meetings, and full particulars as to places and dates. 
A programme and handbook of information is in 
course of preparation and will be on sale at the 
meetings. The public will be admitte1 to the 
Council meetings. Will secretaries give early 
attention to the announcement about the great 
pearigen. haere tition, and gather in the boxes and 
cards without delay ? 


SPLENDID MEETINGS IN DERBY. 


A series of meetings under the auspices of the 
Derby Temperance Society (women’s auxiliary) 
took place last week during the visit of the 
President and executive committee of the National 
B.W.T.A. On Tuesday evening Mrs. Boden, the 
President of the Derby Women's Auxiliary, held a 
reception of the executive committee and friends. 
On Wednesday there was an all-day sitting of the 
committee, and on Thursday a most successful 
School of Methods, at which Lady Henry Somerset 
presided, and Miss Willard conducted the 
Parliamentary Drill inthe absence of Mrs, Eva 
McLaren, A public meeting took place at night in 
the Dri:] Hall, Lady Henry Somerset, who was the 
chief speaker, spoke with telling effect, Mrs. Boden 
presided and gave an excellent speech from the 
chair. Mrs. McKinnon and Mr, Artbur Pollen also 
gave addresses. The arrangements throughout were 
most successfal, and called forth bigh appreciation 
of the efforts of Mrs. Boden and the Derby workers 
from all present. Mrs. Wheeldon, president of the 
Derby and Derbyshire Band of Hope, entertained 
the National Executive Committee at luncheon, and 
Miss Beatrice Longdon provided tea for them, the 
decorations and arrangements on both occasions 


FAREWELL TO MISS WILLARD. 


Dear Frrenps aND Fettow WorkKERs8, 
In January, 1893, a vast meeting assembled 
in Exeter Hall, on my invitation, to offer a 
welcome to Miss Frances E. Willard, President 
of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, on her firat public visit to England. 
During a prolonged stay on our shores, 
although the state of her health has 
Saas many public appearances, Miss 
illard has in many ways contributed to the 
advancement of our great cause. She is now 
about to return to her own country and to her 
own much-loved work. Once again, therefore, I 
invite temperance reformers of every name and 
section to meet this devoted and honoured 
leader, this time to “speed the parting guest "; 
and a fitting occasion will be that of the annual 
public meeting of the National B.W.T.A. The 
meeting will be held at the new Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W., on Thursday evening, May 
10th, 1894. Miss Willard will address the meet- 
ing, as will the Rev. Canon Wilberforce, M.A., 


THE SEATING OF DELEGATE3. 


Special arrangements have been made for the 
seating of the delegates by counties at Holborn 
Town Hall, while seats have been reserved for non- 
delegates on the floor of the hall and balcony. Non- 
delegates can obtain tickets for these seats by 
applying to the secretary, 24, Memorial Hall. 
Special geats have also been resorved for delegates 
only for the public meeting in Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday evenirg. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
The following temperan zc hotels will give reduc- 
tions to visitors who desire to attend the meetings :— 


PHILP’s CocKBURN House, 9, 10, Endsleigh 
Gardens, N.W. (opposite Euston Station). 


Room for one person... see ee 3/6 | being much admired. Mr. Walter R. Richardson, d Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. Madame 
Double Room, each person... .... 2/6 to 3/6 | A.B.C.O., gave an organ recital at the reception, and Antoinetts Sterling has sino kindly promised to 
Breakfast, from ... .. ... +. 1/6 to 2/6 | wigs Nellie Laurie’s cultured and expressive voice | sing and the United Choirs of the Hackney and 
Teas, from... ... 1» —sse_‘I/> t0. 2/6 | was heard with effect in a solo. The White | 7.9 


East Middlesex Band of Hope Union (conducted 
by Mr. A. L. Cowley, F.T.S.C., Music Instructor, 
School Board for London) will give some 
entirely new renderings of most appropriate 


Two persons occapying the same room, will get 
bed, attendance, and breakfast, for 4/6 and 5/- each. 

THE WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 75, 105, Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C. 


Ribbon choir rendered admirable service at the 
meetings. Some of the ladies accepted an invita- 
tion to address the men in the locomotive and 
carriage works of the Midland Railway. From 400 


Tooms for one person _ ... Es ... 1/6 to 2/- | to 700 men were present during the breakfast hour White Ribbon hymns. The meeting will com- 
Rooms for two persons... wwe sees 6 to 8/- | to hear the addresses. mence at seven o'clock. Doors open at six. 
Breakfast ... .... ais se eee 1/6 to 2/-  — Yours in the Cause, 

Tea ... 1| THE GREAT COLLECTING COM- IsapeL SoMERSET. 


Service 9d. per day each person. 
WILD's TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 34-40, Ludgate 
Hill, 


PETITION. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO BRANCH 


Rooms for one person... ee . 2/6 to 4/-] @S> All members of the B.W.T.A. who have 

Rooms for two persons ... ... «4/6 to 6/-| kindly taken collecting cards and boxes for the SECRETARIES. 

Breakfasts... .- «. «+ + 41/6 to 2/-| Industrial Farm Home for Inebriate Women are| Weare introducing a very tasteful brooch in the 
Tea,... on oe 1/6 | earnestly requested to return them to their local 


form of a bow of white ribbon, in white enamel, 
with gold letters (B.W.T.A.). It can be used as 
a badge as wellas a brooch, Pricc, one shilling. 
A new badge, in the form of a small bow of white 
ribbon set in silver, is nowready. The silver badge 
is very chasta and simple in design. Orders can be 
taken at once, 


PUBLICATION LIST, 


TNE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC TEM- 
PERANCE. By ANNE W. RicHARDSON, B.A. 


Attendance free. 

These hotels are all situated within easy walk- 
ing distance of Holborn Town Hall, Gray’s Inn 
Road. Delegates and others who desire to go to 
hotels would do well to write some time in advance 
to secure accommodation. 


secretary not later than the 20th of this month. 
If secretaries of branches find that some of the 
boxes and caids given out have not been returned 
by the 20tb, will they kindly at once send out a notice 
to the collectors begging for the immediate return of 
all the boxes and cards, however little they may cun- 
tain or even if they are cmpty ? We hope the printed 
form containing instructions about the return of 
the money has reached every secretary. Jt is most 
important that (whether or not the branch compete 
for the badge of honour, and however little may 
have been collected) in every case the printed 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS fcr Lunch and Tea, at 
popular prices, to be served during the mectings in 
Holborn Town Hall, are being made, 


ORDER OF MEETINGS. form b2 filled in and returned with the money. Price 1d. 
= : This ‘will save immense trouble in making up the R 4 
Ae Re ne eae Amecting for | accounts. Should the form have been mislaid, will ss ele ic ee as BE OnER: 


secretaries kindly apply at once for another? A 
full and detailed account of the results obtained by 
all the branches, through collections, boxes, cards, 
subscriptions, conations, etc., will be given ina 
special number of THESIGNAL at t1e May meetings. 

= For insertion in this special number it is 
absolutely necessary that all moneys reach the 
treasurer by the 28th of this month; this is the very 
latest possible date. The competition entirely 
closes on that day. Secretaries will greatly oblige 
by forwarding the money at their earliest 
convenience. Collectors who do not belong to any 
branch are requested to kindly send the contents of 
their boxes and cards at once to the treasurer, 
Mary C. Gorham, Hon. Treasurer, Inebriates’ Home, 
Judde Place, Tonbridge. 


Town Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. Lady Henry 
Somerset will preside. Short addresses will be 
given by Miss Willard, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Mrs, 
Pearsall Smith, Miss Gorham (Superintendent, 
Evangelistic Department), the Rev. F, B. Meyer 
(Christ Church, Westminster), the Hon. and Rev. 
James G. Adderly, the Rev. W.R. Mowll (Christ 
Church, Brixton), and the Rev. C.G. Moore. Mr. 
Dickerson, the coloured evangelist, well known as 
one of the original Jubilee Singers (baritone), 
will sing. “Sacred Song and Solos” will be used. 

On Wednesday and Toursday, May 9th and 10th, 
the Council meetings will be held in the Holborn 
Town Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., Lady Henry 
Somerset in the chair. Day Sessions, 10 to 5.30 
p.m. ; Wednesday, 6.30 to 9 pm. The general 
public will be aimitted. 

On Thureday evening, May 10th, at 7 o'clock, the 
eighteenth annual public meeting will be held in 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. Lady Henry 
Somerset will preside. Speakers: Miss Francis K. 
Willard, Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforc2, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. M.P.; solos by Madame 
Antoinette Sterling. White Ribbon hymus by the 
united choirs of the Hackney and East Middlesex 
Band of Hope Union ; condactor, Mr. A. L. Cowley, 
F.T.S.C. (music instructor, School Board for 
London). Admission free to a portion of the 


SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN. Miss BAL- 
GARNIE, Price 2d. 

THE MASTER IS COME AND CALUETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss FRANCES WILLARD. Price 

OUR PORTRAIT ALBUM. Thirty Portraits of 
distinguished Women Workers, with Descriptive 
Sketches. Price 6d., post free. 


THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S WHISKEY 
WAR. By MIss WILLARD; single copies, 1d. ; 
fifty copies for 23.; one hundred for 33. 61, 
post free. 


THE CRUSADE PSALM. By Mrs. PEARSALL 
SMITH (H.W.S.); single copy, 14d.; twelve 
copies, 1s,; one hundred copies, 6s. 6d., post 
free. 


WHITE RIBBON HYMNAL. Compiled by Miss 
ANNA GORDON. Single Copies 2d., with music, 
1s, 6d. 


PARLIAMENTARY RULES. Price 1d. 


NEW PLEDGE CARD. Beautiful artistic desigr, 
now ready. Price 2d. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCBES, 


We would remind our members that reports of 
work will not be inserted in full until the Council 
meetings are over, as the necessary announcements 
in connection with the annual meetings will take 
up the space each week. Good meetings have been 
held at Millfield (Sunderland), Long Eaton, 
Wolstanton (North Staffordshire), Mrs. J. Wilcox 
Edge in the chair, Boston, Sutton, Birmingham, 
Hayle, Barbican, Dewsbury, Chelseaand Kensington, 


Address ; SECRETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL 


APRIL 19, 1894. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


containing Useful 
"i is. sata. Post Free for 1 stamp. 


EF. F. #RY, 


58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


eK 
FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


pooNs, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


UN STOVE 
RISING SUN ouise. 
EASIEST, QUICKEST\ CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD rc WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the B 


Labour, you can protons More 
enny Packets 
2 Tae an with Half- 

Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. qu 


PRISIN’ SUN Mena 


POLISH 
GIVES TOALL KINDS OF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixin 
or) Goratohes, Scarcely any Rubb' 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ is no tion of which we know to equal 
si al ZNQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MAC K'S DOUBLE 


STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, &v. &c. 

REQUIRES no addition or propeeation, 

i 4 , and rtainty. 

SA YES ne Tatoor and Uneerain 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 

C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 

A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own sta-ching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


a 
(. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.¢. 


CASH’S . 


GANIBRIG FRILLINGS, 


For TRIMMING LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND 
CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WASH- 
ING DRESSES, ALSO FOR TRIMMING 
PILLOW CASES, SHEETS, AND 
AMERICAN §PREATS. 


IMPERIAL 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK 

(contwining Woven Samples of 

materiai) free by post on appli- 
cation to— 


& J. CASH, 
COVENTRY. 


The QUEEN says:—“It is the 
fashion for large firms to issue 
pamphlets to the public, but few have 
issued such an attractive catalogue as 


that now published by Messrs. J. and 
J. Cash.” 


J. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


CENUINE GRAPE JUICE 


Free from Alcohol. 
Excellent Communion 


we 


Wines. 
EE OSH 


t-free on ap- 

—— K RED ALICASTE, 
MUSOAT, MARSALA. 
Reputed Pints. 149. to 2°, 

per doz. Fares Q 
SMALL Sam ft any fonr of 
the above wilbe sent caraze free 

on receipt of 28. 6d., by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON. W. 
AG RECOMMENDED by the Unfermentd Wine 
Department of the B.W.T.A. 


narts, 


Sa ————$$——— 


[D® WARNERS| 


LCORSETS | 


| 
; . | 
jDURABILITY,| 


wr 


a 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


380 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jouyn Hapvon & Oo., LaTest TIME TUESDAY. 


LONDON 
WILD'S 
Temperance Hotel 


34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Business and Pleasure. 


| germs (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCE BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Christian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
matusiee weekly.—Miss WoopwaRrp (mem- 
ber of bed British Nursing Asscciation), 
Havers Villa, Claremont Road. (F. 


OUNG LADIES WISHING TO 
EARN MONEY are invited to jcin a 
class, in a pleasant ot house, for 

learning Shorthand, on the Light Line 
method,which can be acquired in five weeks, 
Terms, Six Guineas for the five wetke’ 
board and_ instruction.—Address, Mrs. 
Wa trtsrs, Highfield, Ben Rbydding, at 
F. 


Price 1s., post free. 


NDIGESTION: Its Causes and 
Cure. By Joun H. Crarke, M.D. 
London: James Epps & Co., Ltd., 
170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle ee 
F 


THE VERY 


BEST MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) 


The Woman's oignal.’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


80 WORDS For 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Oc., Larest TIME TUESDAY. 


|B gm oe — High-class Edu- 
cation for Girls. Large etaff of 

Visiting Professors and three Resident 
Governesses. Special advantages for Art 
Subjects and Modern Languages. Liberal 
table and comfortable home. Referees— 
Mrs. 8cholefield, Fernwood Road. Newcastle- 
or-Tyne; Mrs. Luke Fowler, Upper Fitz- 
william Street, Dublio.— Apply » Lady 
Principal, Belmont, Victoria © Avenue, 
Harrogate. 


ST, HILDA’S COLLEGE, 
ABBEY ROAD, N.W. 


Superior home schoo! for the danghters of geutle 
men, Kes-dent toreizgn and visiting teachers, 
holding Universi'y degrecs. Pupils prepard for 

-A., London Matriculation, Oxf and m- 
bridge Lucal Art, and Musical kxams. Children 
whose parents are in India or abroad recetve the 
particular care of the Principal. Special terms 


and widows. Carful training. Well-appointed 
house. Healthy neighbourboos” aap \¥ 


EDFORD.—MORAVIAN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—A Boarding and Day 
School. Careful teaching and training. 

Resident Foreign Governess. Cam. L ca! 
and other Exams. large Garcen and Play- 
ground, Asphalte Tennis Court, ard Gym- 
uasium with appliances for Swedish Drfll 
(taught by a 4 . Midsummer Term begins 
on Thursday, May 3rd. For Terms apply to 
Mics Geifferth, Principal. (w.s, 309. 


| Siero eke To form nucleus 
oO! cardi ool, a few Pupils 
would be received in Day-School Pee 
per Term, or £2 2s. monthly (two-third fees). 
All Exams., accomplishments; diet un- 
limited ; referer cos.— PRINCIPAL, c/o Line 
and Desprez, Gladstone Terrace, Wood Green, 
N. (w.s. 311. 


be transfe 
Mothe, 


Chapman, Prinei 
mouth, and by 
Nleraed ty teen yee rere nares 
'e a made.—For culars, addre: 
Miss Wiirk.t as above. ” one 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE, 
High-class School for Young Ladies. 


OARLTON MANSIONS, Quprmim RIszE, 


LONDON, 8.W. 
Principal—Mrs. HaLx, A.C.P., F.S.80. Lond. 
Modern system of tenoning. Visiting masters 
in regular attendance. sident certificated 
governcsses, with careful personal suporvision 
and home comforts. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Good garden and tennis. 
ighly recommended by the late Rey. 
CG. H. Spurgeon, Rey. D. McEwan, D.D., 
Rey. W. Williams, 
and parents of former and present pupils. (F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s, per inch. 
JoHN Happor & Co., Latest TIMt TUESDAY, 


HE SCARLET COLUMBINE, dis- 
tinct, striking, and elegant. Absolutely 
hardy, and easy to manage. 3 well- 

rooted plants, le., free, with instructions for 
growing.—Mre. Rayner, Highfield, South- 
ampton. (Fr. 


lea POPPIES, daintily beau- 
tiful, but of the easiest culture, Now 
the eas cut flowers. Pure white, 
canary yellow, copper red. Lilac ecented. 
The set of 3, ls., free, with instructions.— 
—RAYNER, as above. (F. 


IANT WHITE MARGUERITE.— 
Perfectly hardy, and needs only to be 
once planted to yleld profusion of 

large flowers year after year. Three strong 
plants, 1s., free, with iustructions.—RAaYNER, 
as above. (F. 


GEM FOR HANGING BASKETS. 
—Trailing Bellflower (Campanula 
fragilis), wreaths of lovely ealver- 

shaped blue flowers. Hardy, easily grown. 
Three nice plants, 1s., free, with instruc- 
tione.—RayYNER, as above. (Fr. 


\VHE UNIVERSAL CLIMBER. Vir- 
ginian Oreeper, flourishes in towns and 
places where all else fails. Rapid, 

elegant, hardy. Vivid crimson in autumn. 
Three strong plants, le., free, with instruc- 
tions.— RayveER, as above. [F. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in air-tight Tins, 2s. 6d. lb., free; 21 very 
large, selected New-laid Eggs, 2s. 9d., free 
(breakages replaced). Dairy-fed Pork, etc. 
—Mrs. ConyrErs, Kilkhampton, Stratton, 
N. Devon. (rl 


ages, 
fiee.—32, Ludgate Hill, and « Gracrchurch 


received. 


cheerful, 
Bournehaven Terrace, Streatham [w.s. 312. 
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OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, and Belts.—Best 
house for all kinds of Surgical Band- 
A female attendant. Price list post 


Street, London; and 8, Broad Street, 
Oxford. Established 1830, (¥. 
Rr ce ne a 


ATCHWORK ! PATCHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the million, for 16 days 
only. Never such a thing offered to 


the public before. As we are now clearing 
our enormous stock of Summer Pri 
will send free, on receipt of 15 stamps, 50 
splendid pieces of Print for Patchwork, 


nts, we 


ow is the time for making cheap and warm 


quilts for the winter. This is Mricinar eet 


uine.—8ellick & Co., Freemantle ° 
ham, Bristol. Thousands of gene ose 
F. 


9a. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 


Joun Happow & Co., Larest TIME TUESDAY. 


ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED es 
USEFUL COMPANION. Age 2:. 

Good Reader and Amanuensis. Active, 
abstainer. — Write 8S. M., 2, 


OUNG LADY WISHES SITUA- 
TION as CLERK or SEORBTARY.— 
Several years’ experience in news- 

paper office, book-keeping, correspondence, 
etc. ; aleo slight shorthand. Excellent test!- 
Mmonials or references.—w.s. 310, Haddon’s 
Advertising Agency, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


RS, PEARSALL SMITH bighly 
rec mmends man and wife as care- 
takers. Thoroughly reliable and 

trustworthy. Total abstainers.—Address 

44, Grosvenor Road, Westminster, sala 

F. 


OWN-MAKING.—Perfect fitting. 
Hi plesic and artistic. Smocking, and 
all kinds of needlework, by practically 

experienced lady. Moderate charges. Pat- 
terns and advice.—F.F., Y¥.W.O.A., 117, 
Aubert Park, Highbury, N. (F. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words: 
Three insertions as Two. 
Joun Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY- 


ANTED AT ONCE, good cooks, 
house - parlourmaide, housematds, 
nurses, and good general servants. 

Quiet situations. Good wages. This office 


can be well recommended as thoroughly 
reliable.—Miss MAULDEN (late missionary), 
97, Harrow 


Road, Paddington Green. Stamp 
for ° (F. 


ADIES WANTING SERVANTS, or 

Servants Situations, should apply 

“ Domestic Agency,’ 36, Ooldharbour 

Lane, Camberwell, 8.H. Kindly recom. 

mended by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B A. Ladies’ 

fee, 19.; booking, ls. +» when suited. 
Servants free 10 till 7. Stamp for adr 

F. 


FFICE FOR HOME HELP, 9, 
Upper Baker Street, N.W. — Miss 
HoopeER introduces Christian gover- 

ne:ses, nurse-attendants, and maids on the 
shortest notice. (F. 


by daa! LADY wanted as appren- 
tice to the bookeelling, stationery, 

fancy. Christian home. Small town 
in Somerset.—c8520. Haddon’s Advertising 
Agency, Salisbury Square, Londcn, a 


AUNDRY MATRON wanted for 
Protestant Penitentiary in Belfast.— 
Apply, with references and salary ex- 

aay to Lavy SUPERINTENDENT, Magda. 
ene Asylum, Belfast. (F. 


© Woman's Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES, 


—— 


Tradeadvts. «.. ove we 5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Page ... ove eee wwe £10 
Half-page ... TT 
Quarter eae oo ww. £3 158. 
Special positions by arrangement. 


Situations wanted... . 30 words 1/6. 
Three insertions as two. 


Bituations vacant ane . 30 words 2/-, 
Three insertions as two. 


To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. —... .. 80 words 2/-« 
9d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agents-— 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.0., 


not later than TugspAY morning for {nser- 
tions in the next issue, 


i ss TAB WOMAN'S SIGNAL. ama 10, 1806S 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S _ COCOA 


with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely sure 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 
eens the greatest strength and 


Manufa cture— Absolutely Pure.” a tha Anet fires, antindy 
The Analyst.' ie mae free from any admiature.” 


THE WHITE RIBBON PUBLISHING CO. 


In the Press. Ready Shortly. 


PLEA ror Tz APPOINTMENT OF POLICE MATRONS 


By FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


GROCER'S LICENCES. sy mrs. onMisTON OHANT. 


“The Typical ‘Cocoa of ‘English 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
ENVELOPE SERIES, Contains among others: 


K Wider Outlook. By LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 

Temperance, as it affects Women of ; DUCHESS OF 
the Upper and Middle Classes: BEOROuY 

Modern Temperance Movement. 

A New Calling for Women. 

Social Purity. 


White Life for Two. 
Price, Single Copies, 1d., or 6d. per 100, 


A Plea for Temperance Unity. By CANON WILBERFORCE. 
Price, Single Copies, 1d., or 6d. per 100. 


By 
MISS FRANCES 
E. WILLARD. 


The SECRETARY, 24, Memorial } Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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